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The 
newspaper 
you read has 
never 
mattered more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by addi- 
tions. It reports the news completely. Short of 
attending every session of Parliament and every 
significant law case in. person, reading every im- 
portant government report, or being present 
at every major news event, you cannot find out 
more about the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The 
account you read in The Times today is an 
historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently 
labelled as such. You will also find, on its letter 
page, a most vigorous and varied exchange of 
views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Bronowski 
wise rine 200 


Tomorrow’s world, seen through the eyes of famous TV Brains 
Truster and science interpreter Dr. Bronowski is exciting... 
challenging . . . compulsive... . 

The day the first men land on the moon.... 

The route across the Channel—tunnel, bridge or rocket ? 

Fantastic developments in personal communications. ... 

Shaw we be able to determine, at will, the sex of our unborn children... 
This is the kind of perceptive look into the world of the future which 
Bronowski takes in this new series. 


GAITSKELL’S CHANCE TO 
CHALLENGE FOR POWER 


Blackpool, setting of the Labour Party conference, provides the 
platform for significant events—Labour’s first full opportunity to 
declare itself on crucial issues—Berlin, Katanga, Russian and American 
nuclear tests, the Ban-The-Bomb demonstrations. .. . James Margach, 
The Sunday Times political writer will report and analyse the 
conference discussions. 
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“I dread first nights...’ says 


GIELGUD 


The authentic voice of the man himself, relaxed, talking with an easy 
grace about a career that has been for him an absorbing passion, runs 
through the conversations between Sir John Gielgud and The Sunday 
Times theatre critic, Harold Hobson, which continue this Sunday. 











Home and Fashion in America 


Ernestine Carter, who is in charge of The Sunday Times ‘Mainly 
for Women’ pages, is in New York in search of new ideas in living : 
fashion, furnishing and home equipment—especially kitchens. Her 
report this Sunday is of wide interest because of the influence of 
American ideas on British trend and taste. 














And more remarkable pictures of 
ELSA and THE LITTLE Lions 


THE SUNDAY TIMES| 


in every way a worthwhile newspaper 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


IN HIS ADDRESS to the United Nations, President 
Kennedy proposed a ban on transferring the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear States (as 
it might be Germany). He stood out against a 
“troika’ replacement for the late Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld, suggested the formation of a permanent 
United Nations army, and made a guarded refer- 
ence to ‘the historical and legitimate interests of 
others’ (as it might be the Soviet Union) in 
assuring European security, the freedom of West 
Berlin and Western access to it. Previously, a 
United States senator had suggested the recogni- 
tion of East Germany, in return for making the 
whole of Berlin a free city. Mr. Gromyko said 
that the Soviet Union was ready to agree to a 
United Nations guarantee of West Berlin's status 
as a free city, and described President Kennedy’s 
challenge to ‘a peace race’ as ‘rattling the sabre 
and spouting threats.’ President Kennedy then 
went off on a six-day ‘working holiday’—to 
Rhode Island, not having had enough, it would 
seem, of the Reds. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED that it would not 
honour the Industrial Court’s award of £1 a 
week wage increase to Admiralty employees, and 
offered 8s. instead. A thousand workers at the 
British Light Steel Pressings factory who had 
been on unofficial strike were threatened with 
the sack by both their employers and their union. 
Thirty-two thousand workers at the Ford factory 
at Dagenham refused to back an unofficial strike 
and voted for national trade union negotiators, 
not shop stewards, to conduct their affairs. The 
Liberal Assembly, meeting at Edinburgh, called 
as usual, and to the usual effect, for a great leap 
forward. The programme of proceedings for next 
month’s Conservative Party Conference at 
Brighton was published: among the fifty-eight 
resolutions calling for more hanging and flog- 
ging was one that ‘urges the Government to con- 
sider reintroducing the death penalty for all types 
of murder and corporal punishment for crimes 
of violence whether or not statistically indicated 
to act as a deterrent.’ 


* 


DR. CONOR O'BRIEN SAID that there was a hope of 
reopening talks between the Katangan and the 
Central Congolese Governments. Meanwhile 
negotiations opened between the government of 
Katanga and the United Nations truce commis- 
sion and bogged down over the Katanga demand 
for the withdrawal of United Nations troops. A 
Rhodesian white woman claimed damages from 
the Katanga Government because her husband 
had been eaten while serving in the Katangan 
army. A pack of marauding hyenas attacked 
children in Nyasaland villages; nobody so far 
has accused them of being in the pay either of 
Wall Street or the Kremlin. The - President 
of Ghana dismissed the British General who was 
chief of his defence staff: the General said that 
the reason for the dismissal was ‘political.’ 


* 


SIERRA LEONE BECAME the hundredth member of 
.the United Nations, after the British delegate 
gave full support to ‘the excellent proposal’ just 
made by the Soviet delegate. It was expected that 
the news would be received with polite interest 
in Peking. A five-thousand-pound reward was 
offered for the recovery of Goya's portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington stolen from the National 
Gallery, and a quarter of a million pounds’ worth 
of old masters was stolen in Sicily. The Daily 
Express headed a forecast by its scientific corre- 
spondent, ‘No War in Europe,’ and readers who 
remembered similar Daily Express headlines in 
1939 scuttled towards their air-raid shelters. 
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BREAKING DOWN THE WALL 


I there were any fears. that President Ken- 
nedy, shaken by recent world events, had been 
won over to the talk-tough school of thought, 
his speech to the United Nations Assembly has 
banished them. It provided exactly what was 
required: a firm peace proposal, of a kind that 
even the Russians can hardly dismiss as a 
spurious front; and a determination to ensure 
that the United Nations has a controlling in- 
terest, as it were, in future negotiations. 

To reassure the uncommitted countries it was 
obviously wise to insist upon America’s willing- 
ness to accept the principle of general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international 
control, and to show that he meant it by pro- 
viding a _ positive disarmament programme, 
thereby putting the onus on Mr. Khrushchev 
of rejection—or, more probably, of stalling. 

On Berlin, however, the President was less 
explicit. His failure to give a decisive lead over 
Germany has, in fact, led to some criticism; as 
James Reston, the New York Times Washington 
correspondent, complained after the speech, he 
has not indicated what he regards as an honour- 
able basis for negotiation; ‘both his warnings of 
when he will fight and what he will negotiate have 
been extremely vague, and this has contributed 
to the lack of understanding.’ For tactical reasons 
—naturally the President does not want the West 
to embark on discussions over Berlin with the 
Russians knowing exactly how much we are pre- 
pared to concede—it is improbable that he will 
be more definitive than he was in his speech; the 
most he would say is that the West is committed to 
no rigid formula: ‘we believe a peaceful agree- 
ment is possible which protects the freedom of 
West Berlin and allied presence and access, while 
recognising the historic and legitimate interests 
of others in assuring European security.” 

From General Clay’s ‘leak,’ however, and 
other intimations of flexibility, there seems to 
be a likelihood that de facto recognition of East 
Germany is to be one of the West’s bartering 
points. But this is a subject which still arouses 
violently opposed feelings, even among those who 





are agreed on the desirability of the West hold- 
ing fast over Berlin. 

Briefly, the argument in favour is that by 
recognising East Germany the West simply 
concedes the existence of a State which indis- 
putably exists (even if it has a puppet govern- 
ment); in other words, that we will be conced- 
ing nothing, so long as we are careful to make it 
clear that de facto recognition does not imply 
lessening our determination to secure a united 
Germany eventually. As we already recognise 
a great number of States whose rulers, from 
Franco upwards, we would be delighted to see 
removed from power, there is nothing shameful 
(the argument runs) in adding Ulbricht to the 
list. 

The arguments against de facto recognition 
are that its psychological impact on Germans 
(and on the uncommitted countries), whatever 
gloss may be put on it, will inevitably be inter- 
preted as appeasement; and, second, that the 
West will in fact be giving something for 
nothing, because all that the Russians will have 
to promise in return is a guarantee of the 
freedom of Western Berlin and allied presence 
and access—a guarantee which the West, in 
theory, already possesses. 

It is certainly true that to talk of ‘guarantees’ 
by Russia or East Germany is meaningless: the 
moment Herr Ulbricht felt safe to do so he 
would hasten to apply the squeeze he has so 
long promised, no matter what he or Mr. 
Khrushchev had signed to the contrary. But 
there should be no question of simply asking 
them to put their names to pieces of paper 
promising to be good boys in future. To secure 
the freedom of the city, and of access to it, 
the West must insist on some supervisory body 
to whom all disputes will be referred and whose 
decision will be binding. Nothing less can be 
regarded as acceptable. 

Obviously this is a task for the UN—which 
brings up again the question whether the best 
solution of the Berlin problem would not be to 
make it the UN headquarters. There are ob 
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vious difficulties, not least among them that few 
members of the UN secretariat would relish 
the move (for if a move is considered necessary 
there are other places they would prefer to go). 
But there is no reason why certain UN agencies 
should not be transferred to Berlin; in particular, 
any agency which is set up to handle East/West 
problems, either in general or with specific refer- 
ence to ensuring access to the city. 

To judge by Mr. Gromyko’s speech to the UN 
the Russians might accept this, at least in prin- 
ciple. But the fact that he is prepared to allow UN 
troops to guard West Berlin’s freedom should put 
the Western powers themselves on their guard. 
The reason is obvious: Mr. Khrushchev has little 
to worry about from an isolated West Berlin, 
slowly dying from lack of a function—becoming 
an appendix rather than, as it used to be, a vital 
channel of communication between East and 
West. We cannot accept the Soviet version of a 
‘free city’ status for West Berlin if this is what 
it in practice will mean. But we can and should 
immediately put Mr. Gromyko’s sincerity to the 
test by challenging him to include East Berlin in 
the same plan; we will then be able to see (and, 
more important, so will some of the neutrals) just 
how selective Soviet concessions of freedom and 
self-determination actually are. 

In any case, whatever solution is found, it 
should apply to the whole of Berlin: not merely 
to the Western sector. The duty of the Western 
alliance is not simply to those who live in the 
free zone; it is also to those millions in the 
DDR whose hope once lay in the possibility, if 
life became too evil, of going to the capital 
and crossing over to freedom. If there are to be 
any concessions from the West, the least we can 
demand in return is that the wall now cutting 
the city in two should be knocked down, and 
kept down. 


Caudine Forks 


n the face of it the decision of the Six to 
Co negotiations with Great Britain on its 
entry into the Common Market without requir- 
ing a memorandum setting out the British con- 
ditions is a hopeful sign. True M. Couve de 
Murville succeeded in getting two days’ pre- 
liminary talks in Paris before the negotiations 
proper take place. But this will be much less 
embarrassing for Mr. Heath and his team than 
to have to State their negotiating positions in 
advance and in detail. A discussion is less likely 
to produce rigid attitudes on the part of 
negotiators—a point which was apparently made 
by M. Spaak against the French Foreign 
Minister's insistence that there was no difference 
between the presentation of the British case in 
writing and by word of mouth. Moreover, the 
decision of the Six to hold the main talks in 
Brussels may make it difficult for M. Couve de 
Murville to preside over them himself in his capa- 
city as next year’s Chairman of the Community. 
The meeting of the Council of Ministers showed 
in fact that the rest of the Six oppose the French 
view that the maximum concessions must be 
extracted before Britain is allowed to enter the 
Common Market. Provided that we show our- 
selves sincere in our desire to help in the creation 
of Europe, we will not have to pass into the Com- 
munity under the Caudine Forks. The proviso is 
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an essential one. Any sign of backing down, of 
being influenced by the objurgations of the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers, would be fatal to 
the sympathies we at present enjoy among the 
Six. In face of the intense pressures which will be 
brought to bear on them members of the Govern- 
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ment need steady merves and a deaf ear. They 
should be fortified in their intentions by the 
thought that any hesitation now would destroy 
their European policy, Britain’s economic 
position, themselves as a Government, and the 
Conservative Party as a political force. 


Federation without Jamaica? 
By A. L. LATHAM-KOENIG 


AMAICA has decided to sever its links with the 

West Indian Federation, three years after it 
came into existence, following the recent referen- 
dum in which the Federalists, led by Mr. Manley, 
the Prime Minister, lost by a small margin to the 
anti-Federalists under Sir Alexander Bustamente. 

The result was far from unexpected. I spent 
two weeks in Jamaica at the height of the elec- 
toral campaign preceding the referendum, and it 
was apparent to me, after attending a few meet- 
ings and speaking to some of the political figures, 
that the appeal of the anti-Federalists to the 
crude self-interest of a largely uneducated elec- 
torate was going to prevail. They warned the 
electorate that their jobs would be endangered 
by a massive immigration into Jamaica of racially 
different people from the poorer islands of the 
Eastern Caribbean; and threatened them with a 
lowering of their standard of living because of 
the financial burdens of Federation. 

The Federalists tried to show that Jamaica had 
already got out of Federation more than it had 
put in; they stressed the element of stability which 
the Federation would introduce into the Carib- 
bean and the pole of attraction which it would 
become for foreign investors; and they appealed 
to Jamaicans not to undo the patient work of 
many years. Unfortunately this sense of loyalty, 
I soon found, is practically non-existent in 
Jamaica, which is as distant from Trinidad as 
London is from Belgrade. A Jamaican feels no 
common bond with the inhabitants of the smaller 
islands; and they in turn (as a Dominican told 
me) always refer to Jamaica as ‘that country.’ 

The Jamaicans’ attitude can also be explained 
in economic terms; it no longer has a purely 
agricultural economy, Revenues from the mining 
of bauxite are now the biggest item in its national 
income, and the development of light industry 
has gathered pace in the last few years behind a 
wall of protective tariffs; a customs union, which 
would inevitably come with Federation, might 
jeopardise some of these achievements. 

But the determining factor in the referendum 
was perhaps the refusal of Mr. Manley to make it 
a party issue. As a result many of his followers, 





On August 13 Herr Ulbricht, under 
Soviet orders, began to seal off the one 
remaining escape route from East to West. 
It was an event likely to rank with 
Sarajevo, as one of the decisive moments 
of history. Yet surprisingly little attention 
has been paid to why it happened—or why 
it happened when it did. 

Constantine FitzGibbon has been in- 
vestigating the subject; and he will present 
his conclusions about , 
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in next week's ‘Spectafor.” 











confident that he would not resign whatever the 
result, felt free either to vote against Federation 
or to abstain; and Mr. Manley is therefore open 
to the accusation that he lacked the courage to 
stake his political credit on an issue which he 
believed to be crucial, Jamaica will now seek 
independence as early as possible, and Mr. Man- 
ley is coming to London next week for talks with 
the Colonial Office on that subject. Although 
Jamaica is economically viable, it is doubtful 
whether it will be better off on its own; it cer: 
tainly can ill afford the trappings of independence 
at a time when all its available resources must be 
harnessed to the task of industrial development. 
The most important problem, however, which 
West Indian leaders are now thrashing out in 
London, is whether a Federation shorn of 
Jamaica can survive the loss of nearly half its 
population and revenue, It seems that the answer 
is yes—provided that Trinidad and Tobago, the 
next richest unit with a per capita income even 
higher than Jamaica’s, does not follow suit. Dr. 
Eric Williams, Trinidad’s Premier, not long ago 
expressed his unwillingness to shoulder the bur- 
den of the small islands if Jamaica left the 
Federation. Is this still his opinion? We will not 
know. until after Trinidad’s elections in six wecks’ 
time; Dr. Williams is refusing to comment before 
then on Jamaica’s secession, for he doesn’t want 
it to become an issue in the elections. 
If, on the other hand, Dr. Williams yields to 
the persuasiveness of the Federal Prime Minister, 
Sir Grantley Adams, and agrees to stay in, then 
a very much better Federation can be drawn up 
with Trinidad, where the Federal capital is now 
situated, as its centre. It would have much greater 
cohesion than the present Federation and no 
problem of communications would arise. It 
would also presumably be endowed with strong 
central powers, a feature which Dr. Williams and 
Sir Grantley both pressed for vigorously at the 
recent London conference but were unable to 
write into the present federal constitution 
because of the opposition of Jamaica. 
+The new Federation would in fact be a great 
improvement on the present loose one, which 
is a weak compromise which deprives the Federal 
Government of all effective powers. It might 
even be joined by British Guiana, now that 
Jamaica is out. Dr. Jagan, the Premier of British 
Guiana, was always loth to enter a Federation 
where the Indians, who form the bulk of his 
population, would be swamped by the negro cle- 
ment of Jamaica. Now, however, he shows signs 
of having changed his mind. But even if British 
Guiana, British Honduras and Jamaica decided 
to enjoy independence for a few years, their com- 
mon interests would in time draw them towards 
ah Eastern Caribbean Federation and a greater 
Federation might eventually emerge. 
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The Conferences 





1961 


1. Bless Relaxes 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


It is, I feel, significant that I 
was charged twenty-nine-and- 
six in Princes Street for a pair 
of braces, on the first morning 
of the Liberal Assembly. But 
the alternatives—to buy the only 
cheaper ones the shop had, 
which were tartan (and not even 
my tartan), or to cause the 
greatest sensation of the week 
by entering the Usher Hall with my trousers 
round my ankles—were obviously both unac- 
ceptable. So I forked out and went up the 
Lothian Road secure at waist if uneasy in 
pocket. Matters were made a good deal worse 
when, as I was tackling the Leader of the Liberal 
Party on the subject in a corridor and insisting 
that he move an emergency resolution deploring 
this shocking example of Conservative economic 
maladministration, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe hove in 
sight and, matters being explained to him, im- 
mediately proceeded to hoist his. waistcoat and 
display a pair of perfectly respectable braces for 
which, he assured us, he had just that minute 
paid only five-and-eleven. I had to wait for my 
revenge until we were on the aeroplane coming 
back, when, somebody having spilt an entire 
bottle of whisky over Mr. Thorpe, I was able 
to assure him, in a loud voice, that I had never 
known him to smell so nice. 

The significance of the incident is, of course, 
symbolic. The Liberal Party was faced this year 
with a pressing want of braces. It first toyed 
with the idea of donning tartan ones, holding 
its Assembly in Edinburgh and as a joint exer- 
cise with the Scottish Liberal Party, and passing 
a resolution in favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland. Then it contemplated buying the 
twenty-nine-and-six kind, but realised that they 
were too expensive. And so the expected hap- 
pened, and its trousers cascaded to the floor, 
while all the time the five-and-eleven variety 
were available if it had only known where to 
look for them. 

It was inevitable that this conference would 
be able to do little more than mark time. 
Liberal successes following Labour reverses had 
still not brought them to the point at which the 
real breakthrough seemed likely, and now the 
supply of Labour reverses seemed to be drying 
up. As I was saying last week, in the long run 
even a revived Labour Party might still need 
some form of realignment with the Liberals if 
a modern, moderate radical party was to have 
any chance of. challenging the Conservatives; 
but we all know what Lord Keynes said about 
the long run. The Liberals have, quite for- 
tuitously, lacked a suitable by-election for too 
long; the momentum of their advance at the 
time that they were scoring an average of 25 
per cent. in by-elections has ebbed away for lack 
of repetition as well as being dimmed in the light 
of the new-risen Labour sun. They could hope 
to do little at this conference, then, but make 


themselves look as sensible, practical, bold and 
successful as they possibly could, and then go 
on waiting. 

As it is, | fear they managed to look, at any rate 
to the eye of this observer, a collection of proper 
Charlies, and at one moment something a good 
deal worse. It was several Liberal Assemblies ago 
that I drew attention to the cruel gap between 
the young and the old, between the under- 
thirties and the over-fifties, between those who 
had kept the faith (the phrase is Mr. Thorpe’s, 
I think) and those who had only just acquired 
it. The reasons have never been far to seek; 
the long years in the cold wilderness could 
scarcely have attracted recruits, and they were 
left largely with those who were there when the 
trek into the wilderness began, to be joined later 
by those hardy young ones who plunged head- 
long into the desert when the word got back 
that the Promised Land was in sight. 

Yes, but sooner or later they were going to 
have. to bridge the gap. Year by year I have 
watched anxiously to see if the composition of 
the delegates was significantly changing, and 
year by year I have had to conclude that it was 
not. Nor had it changed this year. Indeed, the 
standard was wretchedly low; the Tory Con- 
ference, which is to a large extent a social 
gathering, can afford to accommodate husband- 
and-wife teams who are there solely for the 
outing; the Liberal Assembly cannot. Yet look- 
ing round the hall, and studying the list of dele- 
gates, and listening to them speak, it became 
all too clear that the conception of bustling 
Liberal Parties up and down the country care- 
fully selecting their representatives for Edin- 
burgh, and solemnly mandating them on the 
various resolutions to be discussed, was largely 
a myth. It is, from the evidence of the 1961 
Assembly, clear that in many parts of the coun- 
try a Liberal had only got to say that he would 
like to go to Edinburgh to be sent. Somehow 
typifying the continuing, and indeed increasing, 
inadequacy of the human material at the 
Liberals’ disposal was their election as President 
of Mr. Edwin Malindine, than whom no less 
impressive figure can surely have been chosen 
for high office in any party for a very long time. 

And what followed was to a large extent 
what you would expect. It is true that the con- 
ference did not degenerate into the complete 
shambles of Torquay, when some of us, weep- 
ing salt tears beneath the platform, contem- 
plated sending. up a note to be read out by the 
Chairman, on the lines of many already heard 
in that carparkless hall, saying, “Will the owner 
of Sir Arthur Comyns Carr kindly remove him 
from the hall, as the police say that he is causing 
an obstruction.’ But at times it got dangerously 
close to that point, and the debates throughout 
were at a far lower level than at purpose-filled 
Eastbourne last year. One of my colleagues has 
already drawn attention to the feeling of un- 
reality that seized us when we emerged from a 
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session into the street to find the local evening 
papers with headlines and posters announcing 
what had been going on inside. Was that what 
we had just seen? Were the papers really talking 
about that ill-organised rout of delegates with 
no real idea of what was going on being hap- 
hazardly swayed this way and that by arguments 
increasingly far from reality? Was it really pos- 
sible that people might take seriously the Liberal 
challenge, after what we had just seen of it? 


They might just have managed to persuade us 
that the answer was yes had they not, when 
they came to discuss Berlin, thrown a pearl 
away richer than all their swine. With a 
uniquely pitiable blend of ignorance on the floor 
and weakness on the platform they managed 
to write themselves off for the foreseeable future 
as a party with anything real, let alone worthy, 
to offer the country. Mr. Bonham Carter intro- 
duced the Executive’s emergency resolution on 
Berlin, full of wise saws and modern instances, 
but not really saying anything. No harm in that; 
but plenty in what followed. For what followed 
was a demand from the rostrum that they add 
to the resolution an immediate demand for 
recognition of the East German ‘Government.’ 
Not to recognise it if, or to recognise it when, 
or to recognise it in return for; to recognise it, 
tout court. The ignorance and silliness of those 
who supported this contemptible proposal had. 
to be heard to be believed; from the smug little 
man who moved it, and who reminded us that 
Germany had started three wars in the last hun- 
dred years, to the staring-eyed character from 
Oxford who said that the time to stand firm 
was when we had made ‘every concession’ (later, 
howling indignantly, he denied having said 
this; but he did, in those very words, whatever 
else he may have meant). Almost nobody, it 
seemed, had any idea of the basic principles of 
international law governing recognition; almost 
nobody had any knowledge of the obligations 
we owe to the people of both halves of Ger- 
many; none of them had heard of the Paris 
Treaties of 1954, and most made it clear that 
they would not care about our solemnly under- 
taken pledges therein if they had. One after the 
other they came up to suggest that the correct 
way of dealing with Khrushchev’s demands was 
to give him at once what he was asking for. 
Only three men saved something of the Liberal 
Party’s honour; the three ‘Ms’"—Mr. Moran, Mr. 
Mirfin and Mr. Moore. Mr. Richard Moore is a 
young man who always gives the impression, 
even when only passing the time of day, that he 
is about to burst; on this occasion I really 
thought he was literally going to, so extreme 
was his indignation at the attitude of his 
colleagues. Mr. Derek Mirfin was quieter, 
though no less committed to talking sense, and 
Mr. Moran, whom I have not seen before, was 
best of all, combining passion with information 
in avery attractive blend. (There was another dele- 
gate I had not seen before, and do not much wish 
to see again, at any rate at a Liberal conference; 
an attractive red-headed lady with an American 
aceent, who was much exercised by the sinister 
anti-democratic things going on in West Berlin, 
and whom I shall try to introduce sometime to 
Mr. Zilliacus, whose political views I am sure she 
would find most congenial.) 

It was clear, when Mr. Bonham Carter came 
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to reply to the debate, that there was probably 
a majority wishing to force the recognition 
amendment on the platform, which had already 
indicated that it was opposed to it. Mr. Bonham 
Carter then had three honourable alternatives. 
He could have made a speech so inspiring that 
it would have swung the conference round, this 
is probably not within his capacity, excellent 
speaker though he is. Or he could have passed 
the right of reply to Mr. Grimond. who could 
have thrown his prestige with the conference 
into the scale and won for him. Or he could 
have gone down fighting, as Mr. Gaitskell did 
at Scarborough in not wholly dissimilar circum- 
stances, and lived to return in triumph. 

He did none of these things. Without the 
smallest attempt at making a fight of it he threw 
down his arms and ran from the field, pretend- 
ing that the amendment meant something that 
it clearly did not mean, and certainly did not 
say—namely, that recognition should be held out 
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as a return for equal concessions from the other 
side. To cap this sorry performance, he then 
invited the conference, if it wished, to vote 
against the amendment anyway, presumably in 
the hope that those who were roasting the 
chestnuts would pull them out of the fire for 
him. Needless to say, they did not. 

Whereupon the two fraternal delegates from 
Dr. Mende’s Free Democratic Party walked out 
of the conference and went home to tell the 
Germans, who presumably do not know how 
little the Liberal Party in Britain currently 
counts for, that perfidious Albion was preparing 
ta sell her allies once more. Afterwards, | was 
talking to one of the party’s ‘elder statesmen, 
and asked him what he thought Herr Durr and 
Herr Flach would say on their return to Bonn. 
He replied that he didn’t much mind what the 
Germans said: ‘I know the Germans.’ he added. 
‘T’'ve been there.” De te fabula narratur; now 
they have been here, and know you. 


2. Prospect for Blackpool 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


OwaDays very few people in the Labour 

Party seem to like Blackpool. It takes a 
long time to get there, the sea front is hideous, 
the hotels are inadequate and it is the one place 
where the rule that the best week for English 
weather is at the beginning of October does not 
appear to apply. Its only advantage is an enor- 
mous conference hall, and this is apparently 
dominant. At any rate, the frequency of the 
trek there becomes ever greater: 1949, 1956, 
1959, 1961... 

But this year, for the leadership at least, the 
unattractiveness of the surroundings should be 
fully compensated for by the splendour of their 
victories. Mr. Gaitskell, when he witnesses the 
crushing defeat of Mr. Cousins and the uni- 
lateralists, is unlikely to feel much nostalgia for 
the urbanity of Scarborough. He may wonder, 
nevertheless, exactly how far he has gone to 
repair the damage, not merely of Scarborough, 

_ but of the previous visit to Blackpool in 1959, 
which was when the trouble started and when 
the party showed how slow it was to be to learn 
the lessons of the last general election. 

Certainly the Labour Party is likely to 
emerge from Blackpool looking in better elec- 
toral shape than at any time in the past two 
years. In large part, of course, this is a func- 
tion of the incompetence and current unpopu- 
larity of the Government. Both Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s measures and the Prime Minister's com- 
ments upon the international situation have been 
free gifts to the Opposition. And, more signifi- 
cantly, there is some evidence of a deep and 
perhaps long-term estrangement between the 
Conservatives and important sections of the 
less prosperous classes. The consciences of some 
of them have been offended by the British attitude 
to Angola and to the United Nations, and 
by what is regarded as the generai flippancy 
of the Prime Minister; and the pockets of many 
of them have been hit by Mr. Lloyd and Sir 
David Eccles. If this group were really to move 
over to the Left it would do a great deal to re- 


create the traditional basis of radical majorities 
in this country and to correct the political im- 
balance which has produced the steadily mount- 
ing Conservative preponderance of the past 
decade. 

The Labour Party is temporarily helped both 
by the ineptitude of the Government and by the 
lack of momentum of the Liberals. And it is 
obviously not damaging itself as it was a year 
ago. .But how far will it be able. at Blackpool, 
positively to help itself, and to improve its 
appeal, not merely above the nadir of 1960, but 
above the higher but inadequate level which 
prevailed up to the 1959 election? Part of the 
danger here may be over-confidence. If a general 


- election were to be held next week the indica- 


tions are that the Labour Party could just win. 
But this is incomparably different from saying 
that it is certain, or even likely. to win when 
the election eventually comes. 

The Government's hold both on popularity 
and on power is undoubtedly feeble today. But 
is it any feebler than at the time of Mr. Butler’s 
autumn Budget of 1955, or when Mr. Macmillan 
became Prime Minister in January, 1957, or in 
March, 1958, when the Gallup Poll showing of 
the Conservatives was twelve points behind 
Labour, as against four points today? It may 
be that these reminders of the past suggest too 
dismal a conclusion. The sheer repetitiveness of 
the Government's economic mistakes may mean 
that public disenchantment proves more per- 
manent than on previous occasions; and it may 
be that the country’s need of a shake-up, which 
is more clearly urgent now than it was in the 
late Fifties, will be reflected in the electorate’s 
unwillingness to vote once again for the same 
Government. It may be, too, that Mr. Mac- 
millan will be unable to time the next election 
quite so well as he did the last one. But it 
would be extremely unwise for the Labour 
Party to count upon these things and to believe 
that, the defence obstacle having been overcome, 
the winning post is now so near that all that 
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is necessary is to hold one’s breath until it is 
past. 

Yet there will be considerable pressure upon 
Mr. Gaitskel! to pursue just such a course. to 
heave a great sigh of relief at the party’s deliver- 
ance from unilateralism and to attempt no fresh 
hazards On no account, it will be suggested, 
should anything be done that will offend any 
part of the coalition of forces which has secured 
the multilateralist victory Mr. Gaitskell will 
have gained great new power within the party, 
but he must be very careful not to use it. 

This cautious advice is the best recipe for en- 
suring that the high hopes of 1961 prove as 
illusory as those of 1957 and 1958. If the Labour 
Party is to sustain its lead over the Conserva- 
tives in relatively good as well as bad times it 
still needs a good deal of modernisation This 
applies as much to its structure and organisation 
as to anything else. Transport House—for a 
variety of reasons, most of them not its own 
fault—has become a caricature of what an 
efficient party headquarters should be. But it 
applies also to policy presentation. Signposts for 
the Sixtics is on the whole a very good and 
sensible statement. It is probably the best home 
policy document that the party has published 
since the end of the war. But its influence will turn 
largely on the way in which it is presented. If 
it is put forward as another blow in the rather 
sterile economic controversies of the past ten 
years, with the assumption that all that is wrong 
with the country is that the controls of 1949 
have been dismantled, it will not cut very much 
new ice. But it is not remotely necessary that 
it should be presented in this dismal. backward- 
looking way 

The other major hazard of Blackpool is the 
Common Market. The newspapers are now full 
of suggestions that the Labour Party is harden- 
ing against it, and rumours that Mr. Crossman 
or Mr. Wilson. or even Mr. Healey or Mr. Jay, 
sees possibilities of swinging the party into full- 
scale opposition and fighting a general election 
on the issue. This would be a most foolish and 
dangerous course. 

It is understandable that the Labour Party 
leadership. having unfortunately failed to take 
a firm pro-Europe line two or three years ago 
when the Government believed that the Treaty 
of Stockholm was a substitute for a European 
policy, should not now rush in to underwrite 
Mr. Macmillan’s decision to negotiate. A sitting- 
on-the-fence attitude is at this stage understand- 
able, if hardly inspiring. But for the leadership 
suddenly to climb down the wrong side of the 
fence would be an entirely different matter. It 
would mean cutting the Labour Party off from 
all its natural support in the press—to fight a 
general election opposed by the Daily Mirror, 
the Daily Herald, the Observer and the Guar- 
dian and supported only by-the Daily Express 
and Tribune might be a joke, but surely a rather 
bad one. It would alienate much young support 
in the country. And it would deeply split the 
Gaitskellite. wing of the party. But worse than 
anything else it would set the Labour Party on 
an isolationist, restrictionist, backward-looking 
course from which it could not escape for many 
years. If this were to happen, Mr. Grimond 
might do even better after Blackpool than he 
did after Scarborough. 
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Dementia Americana 


By ROD MACLEISH 


n one of the highways leading south from 

Washington a big sign blinks out of the 
dusk: ‘SHELTERS! COMPLETE! $295!’ This 
new addition to the cluttered American roadside 
marketplace, where you can buy everything 
from outboard motors to salvation, is one of the 
external symbols that has led a local variety 
of Britons to the conclusion that the United 
States is in the grip of War Hysteria or—as the 
blunter bewailers put it—War Psychosis. 

The notion that America has turned into a 
police State, where liberal opinion is being stifled 
in roars of Mars madness, probably stems from 
the campaign for nuclear disarmament, but has 
spiralled upward through the British intel- 
lectual strata until it now has to be taken 
seriously. For example, writing on the Berlin 
crisis in the Sunday Times of September 17, Alan 
Clark (who admittedly does not use the words 
psychosis or hysteria) says: ‘America seems 
poised to commit some fearful blunder . . . her 
people have accepted a drastic simplification of 
the problem, reducing the issues at stake to a 
single, sweeping abstraction—that of the “Free 
World” versus “Communist Tyranny.” 

Aside from its phraseological debt to Nikita 
Khrushchev, the premise of an American war 
psychosis rests on a few other symbols, along 
with bargain-basement shelters: the increasing 
call-up of reservists; President Kennedy’s firm 
TV speech; and the rise of the John Birch 
Society. There is a persistent British belief, too, 
that the US Government fights a losing battle 
against its own rabid generals, pawing their wall- 
to-wall carpets in the Pentagon in their hunger 
for preventive war against Russia. And reading 
some British appraisals of the American state 
of mind these days, this devout admirer of the 
English detects a suggestion of ‘Let’s Pass Moral 
Judgments on America’—an indoor sport which, 
in certain circles here, enjoys a popularity equal 
to Bingo. 

The facts are, however, that the American 
people—as much as one can generalise about 
national attitudes—accept their government’s 
premise that, in Berlin, the Soviets have chal- 
lenged fundamental Western interests to a point 
beyond which the political and psychological loss 
from a retreat might be irreparable. This atti- 
tude is neither simple nor drastic; in six weeks 
at home I didn’t see anybody foaming at the 
mouth. 

My family and I stepped off an airliner in 
New York on a steaming evening a few hours 
after President Kennedy had made his TV speech 
containing specific warnings of tax increases 
(political dynamite in America) and a detailed 
analysis of how the chief executive planned to 
Spend the money on defence, in an appropriation 
he asked of Congress the next day. But while 
Standing by the Allied pledge to Berlin as vital, 
Mr. Kennedy took pains to underline that ‘the 
choice is not merely between resistance and re- 
treat, between atomic holocaust and surrender.” 
Suggesting an American diplomacy on the offen- 
sive while the military emphasis remained de- 
fensive, he reminded everybody of ‘the Soviet 


Union’s historical concerns about their security 
in Centra! and Eastern Europe.’ He did not, he 
said, want military considerations dominating 
the thinking of either East or West—though he 
made it plain that America wasn’t going to be 
shoved or threatened into compliance, either. 
Around one o'clock in the morning, when it 
seemed that the motionless heat was about to 
peel the sidewalks off New York, even an anti- 
Kennedy friend of ours had to concede the 
speech was a pretty controlled performance. 
The President’s refusal to conduct the Berlin 
debate in a Khrushchevian bellow set a general 
framework for the atmosphere we encountered 
on a leisurely trip down through New England. 
Calm is a perfectly honourable political device 
—one not unfamiliar in contemporary Britain 
—but there was a sense in America this 
summer that Kennedy’s measured replies to 
Khrushchev indicated that the White House was 
controlling itself for reasons much more funda- 
mental than General Eisenhower’s celebrated re- 
fusal to try outshouting McCarthy. ‘I know that 
sometimes we get impatient.’ the President had 


remarked, ‘but . . . there is no quick and easy 
solution.’ 
‘Psychosis’ and ‘hysteria’ imply a_ national 


mentality fixed on a single problem or set of 
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circumstances. There were all sorts of other 
matters successfully competing for American 
attention this summer—apart from whether Roger 
Maris or Mickey Mantle could beat Babe Ruth’s 
1927 record of sixty home runs batted in during 
one baseball season. There was the case of the 
muzzled generals, which arose when an American 
publication in Germany accused Major- 
General Edwin A. Walker of being a member 
of the John Birch Society, and of over-zealously 
indoctrinating his troops with anti-Communism; 
General Walker was relieved of his command of 
the 24th Infantry Division by the civilian masters 
of the Pentagon. An emotional controversy un- 
coiled all through the summer, with accusations 
that military anti-Communists were being 
bullied; but the Pentagon civilians who had 
cracked down on General Walker put up a firm 
resistance. I got the impression in Washington 
during late August that these civilians were in 
pretty tight control. ‘The military establishment,’ 
said Defence Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 
‘is an instrument—not a shaper—of national 
policy.” 

British newspapers seemed to have developed 
a fascination with America’s civil defence expen- 
diture. To date, President Kennedy has asked 
Congress for appropriations of around 312 
million dollars for civil defence. Americans are 
probably going to spend a little more than seven 
times that amount on sporting guods this year, 
and last year they paid out approximately twenty 
times as much money furnishing their homes. 
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‘Yes, the Hon. Michael and Lady Pamela are both staying here, but do not wish to comment! 
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The national bill for having babies nappies pro- 
fessionally laundered is going to run about one- 
seventh of the government’s total civil defence 
appropriation in 1961. On the basis of national 
expenditure you might call us psychotic over 
baseball bats, furniture and infants’ under- 
pinnings and be somewhat closer to an accurate 
portrait of the American obsession. The desire 
of some Americar families to build fall-out 
shelters in addition to what. the government is 
providing for them is at least no more unpractical 
a caution that chilling one’s posterior on the 
wet pavements of Trafatgar Square The fact 
that money is madz in the shelter business is 
almost exhilaratingly cheerful when vou stop to 
consider that a carpenter must be paid to build 
every gailows. 

While far from obsessed with it, Americans 
talked of the crisis end!essly, the discussion sweep- 
ing back and forth across every patio, cocktail 
party and dinner table my wife and | encountered 
on our heat-hazed route down the eastern 
American landscape. But few simplifications 
were being accepted, and no FBI agents leaped 
out to collar the public or private expounders of 
dissent. Walter Lippmann returned from his 
summer vacation to warn: ‘There is a line of 
intolerable provocation beyond which -the re- 
actions are uncontrollable. The nation’s most 
respected columnist added: ‘Both sides, we had 
better realise, are capable of miscalculating 
where that line is.’ 

Naturally, the pressures of the moment have 
stirred up some of the American extremists. The 
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John Birch Society, something called “Teens 
Against Communism’ and the Christian Crusade 
(not Dr. Billy Graham’s) were all listed in a 
Sunday Times dispatch of September 24 under 
the misleading headline: ‘US Anti-Red Hysteria 
Mounts.’ The presumption of the headline and 
of Evelyn Irons’s article seems to be that the 
whole United States has caught reds-under-the- 
beds fever. While the Birchers are well known, 
few people we met had ever heard of the vigilant 
teens and Christians. Further, the implication 
lingers that somehow anti-Communist hysteria 
has seeped into the policy-making chambers of 
the American Government. This sort of reasoning 
transplanted to the British political scene could 
lead on to the deduction that 52 million Britons 
were squatting under Lord Russell's banner, 
and that the CND was a factor in the delibera- 
tions of the Foreign Office? 

It is a particular conceit among critics of the 
US that America has never known war on her 
own soil. Mathew Brady's photographs taken 
100 years ago prove otherwise. While the devasta- 
tion of the Civil War may seem remote and 
minuscule, it was just as real and horrible to 
the people who suffered it as the carnage of 
modern war is to its victims. The comparison of 
Civil War damage to the wreckage after the 
Second World War is no more irrelevant than 
measuring the Second World War against what 
could happen in the next one. My point is that 
Americans have suffered war, one that left a 
litter of broken attitudes long after the houses 
were rebuilt and the trees grown tall again. Those 
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divining that Mr. Kbrushchev's threats are part 
of a tactic and are really not meant ask, as 
Alan Clark asked: *. could [the interests of 
the Russian State] conceivably be served in any 
way by going to war?’ Unless such writers sin- 
cerely believe that America has turned into a 
nation of bloodthirsty screwballs who desire 
their own deaths a3 much as the deaths of their 
enemies, common sense requires that the same 
question be asked of the US. 

The American people have no illusion that 
they will be spared in the event of war no 
thought that some other nation will bea: the 
bloody brunt. They are just as scared as every- 
one else. But, in their fear, Americans, by and 
large, seem to share the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s view that Clausewitz was right when he 
said that war exists for the benefit of the de- 
fender . . . it starts only if the defender wishes 
to fight. for his interests rather than surrender 
them. In this supersonic age when the Atlantic 
Ocean is no wider than the English Channel was 
twenty-one years ago, Berlin is no simplification 
over which my fellow-countrymen have gone 
crazy with war lust; rather, that doleful, schizoid 
city seems to symbolise in America a whole lot 
of fundamentals which, if completely  sur- 
rendered, would only create more dangerous 
Communist appetites rather than satiating the 
present ones. 

Neither Mantle nor Maris made it this year. 
Americans devoutly hope that there will be an- 
other summer in which the two ball players can 
try again. 
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FRANK GIBNEY 


DURING THE HALF DECADE between 1955 and 1960, 
men watched with dreadful fascination the uncoiling of the 
Khrushchev Pattern, one of the most startling switches in the 
history of international politics, and one of the cleverest. The 
leader of the Soviet Union, Nikita Khrushchev, used his 
power to swing his country and the entire Communist move- 
ment along a path of “competitive co-existence” that seemed 
to challenge not only the tactics of Stalin’s past rule but the 
very premises of the Communist system. In THE KHRUSH- 
CHEV PATTERN, Frank Gibney shows how successfully 
this new tactic operated with the world’s Communist parties 
and their sympathizers—in the widest variety of circumstances. 


FRANK GIBNEY has been reporting the Communist war on 
the world for the last fifteen years. As a Time-Life corre- 
spondent, he covered the Berlin blockade in 1948 and later 
reported the first phases of the Korean war. As associate 
editor of Time and.a senior editor of Newsweek, he has 


travelled extensively in eastern Europe. 
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All the valuables were insured with the Prudential. 
Financial loss: nil. 

In spite of all precautions, burglaries certainly do occur, 
many thousands a year. Make sure your possessions are 
properly insured at today’s values. If you have any doubts 
about whether you are adequately covered, look up the 
number of your local Prudential office in the telephone 
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The Hour After Midnight 


AFRICA! 








By COLIN 


1961 


MORRIS 


My particular destination was Chingola, the most northerly of the Copper towns, 
perched on the Belgian Congo border, built around Nchanga Mine, the Common- 
wealth’s largest copper producer. I had expected, indeed naively hoped for, a certain 
pioneering hardship to characterise my life in Africa. There was the shock of anti- 
climax in my first sight of the town. Meticulously planned houses, tree-lined avenues, 
modern blocks of shops and offices and magnificent churches contrasted jarringly with 
the sprawling kraals which had always symbolised for me man’s sole mark upon the 


great continent. 


The picture of the white settler spending his unoccupied hours in a rocking chair on 
the stoep of his house, an empty whisky-glass in his hand, listening to the night sounds 
of Africa and dreaming nostalgically of home, belonged, I soon discovered, to the works 
of Somerset Maugham. The Nchanga miner can take his choice between first-class sports 
fields and swimming pools, a magnificent golf course claimed by Bobby Locke to be 
the finest in Africa, an air-conditioned cinema and an opulent club which has everything 


from a full-sized ballroom to a well-stocked 


library. (In Oxford I had been anxious to 


get hold of a rather rarefied volume by Herbert Marcuse called ‘Eros and Civilisation.’ 
The redoubtable Blackwell had to order it specially for me, yet it was the first book 


I set eyes on in the local club library.) 


When I first arrived in Chingola it was literally 
true that the local mining company took care 
of one from birth to death, for should your life- 
span be short enough you might first see the 
light of the world in the maternity wing of the 
mine hospital and make your last journey in a 
coffin and hearse provided by the company. 
Later, the last seal of civilisation was set upon 
the town by the arrival of a firm of undertakers 
who performed the last obsequies in morning 
coats and top hats. The lavishness of the social 
services which the copper companies maintain 
is well symbolised by Chingola’s mine hospital. 
It has seventy beds and is staffed by a specialist 
surgeon, radiologist, six medical officers and 
thirty fully qualified nursing sisters—this for a 
town of 4,000 European inhabitants, and all 
virtually free to employees of the mine. So much 
for hardship and peril! 


On the fringe of these copper towns, too, I 
found African townships (‘compounds,’ the local 
term for them, is a grotesque misnomer) built 
by the companies for the thousands of Africans 
from all over southern Africa who have flocked 
to claim their share of the untold wealth beneath 
the earth. Endless rows of neat houses, lighted 
Streets, welfare centres, pleasant beer-gardens 
and football stadia, together with a comprehen- 
sive health service which includes well-equipped 
hospitals with clinics strategically placed 
throughout the townships, are tangible evidence 
of the sense of social responsibility which the 
mining companies show towards their African 
workers. 


By the time that, after only one week in Africa, 
I settled into my tin-roofed manse, I was becom- 
ing confused about the rights and wrongs of the 
racial issue. None of my neat pre-conceptions 
Seemed to fit the actual situation against which 
I measured them. Father Huddleston’s Naught 
For Your Comfort, which had been my creed 
and textbook on race relations before coming 
out to Africa, lay on my bookshelf, forgotten. 

For one thing the climate seemed to neutralise 


high-pitched moral indignation. In the cold 
murkiness of the English weather all problems 
appear to take on the same sombre hue, and 
become invested with a lowering significance 
which it is impossible to recapture in the brilliant 
sunshine, cloudless skies and crystal-clear air of 
the Central African plateau. The metallic heat, 
too, lulls one into a somnolence which paralyses 
the brain and makes the drawing of fine ethical 
distinctions too great an expenditure of limited 
mental energy. 

Most disarming of all, the African’s charac- 
ter seemed to reflect the sunny disposition of his 
country. In Oxford I had met only the intense, 
bitter, articulate African political leaders, im- 
ported by courtesy of the Africa Bureau to 
address the various undergraduate societies and 
seminars whose special interest was the Federa- 
tion. Their obvious misery contrasted starkly 
with the irrepressible gaiety of their brothers 
whom I met everywhere in the mine compounds 
and municipal locations. With their electric 
smiles, their alternating indolence and vibrant 
energy, they sang, drummed and danced their 
days away, possessed by a deep zest for living 
which apparently made a mockery of the heated 
concern of their political champions abroad. To 
walk through one of their thronging townships, 
past endless rows of neat whitewashed houses, 
with the women living out their domestic lives 
in the public gaze of their front gardens and 
the air rent with laughter, singing, the screams 
of piccanins and the constant tinkle of bicycle 
bells, was to be struck by the utter incongruity 
of all talk of oppression and exploitation. 





Colin Morris went out to Africa in 1956 
to become a minister in the North 
Rhodesian Copperbelt. He describes his 
experiences there in ‘The Hour After Mid- 
night’ (from which this extract has been 
abridged), to be published on October 2 by 
Longmans (16s.). 
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In 1956 1 did not know any Africans, | had 
only observed at long range, as do most White 
Rhodesians, their public front. And what | saw 
filled me with roseate reassurance rather. than 
dark foreboding. 1 could not, for example, 
understand why the African National Congress 
should be organising forays into European hotels 
and bars—demonstrations that invariably ended 
ignominiously after a few straight words from 
the European police inspectors who would magi- 
cally appear on the spot whenever trouble 
threatened. It was difficult to see why any Afri- 
can would wish to desert the sunny conviviality 
of his own community for the stuffy, flyblown 
atmosphere of some European bar. At that time 
colour bar related in my mind to the Union 
of South Africa. The segregation of White and 
Black communities in Central Africa seemed a 
fact of life easily justifiable on the grounds of 
convenience and culture 

At the same time | was having my first en- 
counters with the ‘colonials’—the civil servants, 
copper miners and businessmen who had emi- 
grated from Britain, South Africa and the 
Dominions to carve this great Eldorado out of 
the bush. I was prepared to dislike them in- 
tensely, for propaganda had assured me that 
they were the Bad Side in the melodrama of 
Central Africa. Instead, | was completely dis- 
armed by their generosity and charitableness. 


They turned out to be incredibly nice people. 
They did not stalk about the place arrogantly, 
tapping sjamboks against their boot heels. They 
did not kick Africans off the pavements nor 
beat up their house servants. On the contrary, 
with the inevitable exceptions, they treated the 
Africans who worked for them with a paternal 
concern which was touching; and their children 
played barefooted in the sanitary lanes with 
African piccanins. 

No one from the outside who desires to 
understand the Central Africa situation ought 
to discount, as an important factor, the eminent 
reasonableness of most white Rhodesians. Those 
who represent them as devils incarnate not only 
do them an injustice but miss completely the 
true essence of the tragedy being played out 
here. One may question their wisdom, as I have 
again and again been forced to do, but it is 
churlish to underestimate their sincerity. 

Socially, the only encounters between the two 
races took place in the various multi-racial clubs 
and societies which were then having a vogue 
on the Copperbelt. I found these first tentative 
experiments in partnership a disillusioning ex- 
perience. I went along for duty’s sake to a num- 
ber of multi-racial groups of one sort or 
another. They seemed a complete waste of time. 
We draped ourselves around a room, perching 
cups of tea on our knees and laughing over- 
heartily at each other’s weak jokes, grimly de- 
termined to be all pals together. We trod 
delicately around any of the issues which were 
a real cause of difference and went home ex- 
hausted from the effort of trying to pretend that 
there was the slightest common ground between 
us. We listened to talks which ranged from 
‘African Tribal Customs’ to ‘My Visit to 
England, whilst the European members ex- 
pounded on ‘Jam Making,’ ‘The Cultivation of 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Ten years ago the Esso Refinery at Fawley was officially opened. It was the largest 
refinery ever to be built in Britain or the entire Commonwealth. It still is. 

Since then: It has nearly doubled in size, and its original cost has more than 
doubled. The average earnings of its 3,500 employees have doubled. 


TEN YEARS AGO... 


IT IS A BIG REFINERY 

For example: 

This year it will produce more than enough petrol to run all of this country’s 
5 million private cars for 4,000 miles each. 

In one hour it will produce enough paraffin to keep your convector 

heater burning night and day for 5 years. 

In one minute it will use as much electricity as most households do in three months. 
In one day it will use as much salt water for cooling as it takes to fill 

King George V dry dock in Southampton twice over. 

Every day it processes nearly 8 million gallons of crude oil. 

It handles about one-third of all ships using the port of Southampton. 

That means 37,700 ships to date. 


IT IS ALSO A FACTOR IN THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 

For instance: 

It provides between one-quarter and one-third of all the oil products on which 
Britain depends for its land, sea and air transport; for its industry, its 
agriculture, and its domestic heating. 

It has an important and increasing part to play in the British chemicals industry. 
It has provided the country with £70 million worth of exports to date. 

If it were still necessary (and possible) to import from United States sources 

the products now made at the Esso refinery, Britain’s dollar spending 

would go up by 200 million dollars a year. 


IT HELPS THE LOCAL ECONOMY, TOO 

For example: ian 

Through its payroll, its purchases and its payment of rates, it makes available 

to local trade about £6} million a year. 

Its rate payment is more than the combined total of all the New Forest’s domestic 
ratepayers put together, and 2} times that of all the other industries in the area. 
For the port of Southampton it provides additional revenue 

of £60,000 per year in harbour dues. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
FOUNDED IN 1888 
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Cacti’ and ‘Missionary Work in China.’ It was 
all terribly nice and utterly futile, as we dis- 
covered when the membership dwindled to 
nothing. 

The Copperbelt at this time was a veritable 
cemetery of religious, social and cultural multi- 
racial. groups. They failed for a number of 
simple .but fundamental reasons. In most cases, 
we tried to come together on the basis of a 
unity which did not exist except in our imagina- 
tions, and ignored those great areas of political, 
cultural and economic difference between us 
which were the hard realities of our situation. 
Possibly these groups were launched by the 
wrong agencies, for the churches, mines and 
municipalities which sponsored multi-racial ac- 
tivities were generally so terrified of controversy 
that they banned all the subjects which were 
likely to lead to that cut and thrust of con- 
flicting opinion which is a genuine form of con- 
tact. Equally important, Africans and Euro- 
peans were just not prepared to be absolutely 
honest with each other. They were unwilling to 
risk giving offence to the other race for the 
sake of the truth. Our self-conscious politeness 
was a subtle form of racial discrimination. There 
was not between us that brutal frankness which 
is one of the characteristics of true friendship. 

I found, too, that I was just not getting on 
well with Africans. I felt acutely uncomfortable 
in their presence. I lacked both the social grace 
to assume a cordiality towards them I did not 
feel and the humility to see that there was some- 
thing to be gained in a closer relationship. The 
few educated Africans I met did not have the 
poise and maturity of West African intellectuals 
I had known at Oxford. With their pedantic 
English, charcoal-grey suits and the inevitable 
brief-case, they seemed caricatures of the 
suburbanites on the morning train to London. 
And disillusioned in my half-hearted attempts to 
find common ground with the African people, 
I immersed myself the more deeply in the Euro- 
pean community. 
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It was in 1956 that African Christians became 
for the first time bitterly articulate about the 
colour bar in European churches. Within two 
days of my arrival in Chingola a crisis de- 
veloped on my own doorstep. Two prominent 
members of my church stalked out of my in- 
duction service in a fury because half a dozen 
elders of our African sister-church had been 
invited to attend it. And a handful of European 
members, catching a glimpse of this row of 
rather self-conscious African Christians, turned 
away without entering the church. This distress- 
ing happening gave me a lively respect for the 
strength of my congregation’s feelings about 
racial mixing, and during my first year as 
minister I saw to it that no other Africans set 
foot in the church. 

If I needed any further evidence to justify 
my caution it was supplied in a widely discussed 
incident which took place in a local Anglican 
church. Apparently, an African policeman who 
had been attending communion regularly was 
taken ill with a disease subsequently diagnosed 
as leprosy... . 

‘There you are!* exclaimed European opinion 
triumphantly. 

‘That is the risk you run when Africans sit 
next to you in church.’ 

The fact that leprosy, contrary to popular be- 
lief, is not a contagious disease, and that Euro- 
peans. go down every day with nasty infections 
caught by contact with other Europeans, was 
neither here nor there. European fears had been 
vindicated. 

I went about my business as the fairly popular 
and successful minister of a growing church. I 
rejoiced particularly in my congregation’s 
opinion of me as a hard-headed realist where 
racial matters were concerned. They compared 
me, to my credit, with ‘dangerous’ men like 
Canon John Collins, who, they claimed, was 
unable to open his mouth in the pulpit without 
thundering doom on the white settlers of 
southern Africa from a position of comfortable 
remoteness. 

Central African churchgoers never tire of de- 
manding that the Church should speak forth- 
rightly on great issues, provided, of course, that 
these issues do not impinge too closely on their 
own lives. This, surely, is human nature and 
no particular condemnation of Rhodesians. 
Many Christians enjoy what they call ‘fighting’ 
sermons and the harder the parson lashes out, 
the better they like it. One can sense their appro- 
val as they deflect a shaft aimed at them on to 
their erring neighbour in the next pew! 

For my first year, I made certain that my 
sermons gave no cause for offence. I kept 
strictly to ‘the Gospel’! To all intents and pur- 
poses I ran my church as though it were 
situated in the centre of Birmingham or Man- 
chester rather than at the very heart of Africa. 
This is not as difficult as it might appear. The 
white and black communities of the Copperbelt 
move serenely along their predestined courses, 
the only real link between them being the swarm 
of house servants and manual workers who 
cycle, whistling, out of the African townships 
every morning to put in their day’s work in the 
European municipality, retreating at sundown to 
their infinitely remote and self-contained world 
on the wrong side of the colour line. 
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My church was filling nicely. I liked my white 
Rhodesian congregation and did not want to 
lose any of them, so six months after my 
arrival in Africa 1 rose to my feet in the 
Northern Rhodesia Methodist Synod to oppose 
a motion calling for racial integration in church 
services and throughout the community gener- 
ally. The conditioning process was complete. In 
a long and angry speech I put forward argu- 
ments which many of the Federation’s clergy 
and ministers would find convincing today and 
which determine their racial policies. For this 
reason they are worth recording. 

In the first place, it seemed to me then fool- 
hardy for the minister of a European church 
to thunder doom upon his congregation for their 
unwillingness to fraternise with Africans. Surely, 
there was only one way to get people to change 
their views on an issue as fundamental as this 
and that was to win them to a greater love and 
understanding for the members of other races 
by slow and painstaking persuasion. But to do 
this one would have to make common ground 
with them and get their confidence and trust. 
A rigorous and unyielding stand on the race 
issue would undoubtedly drive them out of the 
church, and once this happened they would be 
completely beyond the sphere of one’s influence. 
And what seemed to me worse, in their bitter- 
ness at having been, as they thought, excluded 
from the Fellowship, they would hate Africans 
all the more. The net result would be the loss 
of a fair slice of the congregation and an in- 
crease in racial tension. 

Then, it appeared to me that there was a fun- 
damental theological objection to forcing the 
pace of integration within the Church. Was the 
right attitude to race a necessary condition of 
salvation? I asked. The preacher’s primary task 
surely was to offer his congregation the Gospel, 
not foist upon them what amounted to a semi- 
political programme for Central Africa, or make 
his personal view of a controversial issue manda- 
tory for membership of his church. 

African ministers, who wait expectantly for 
the views of every new missionary in the hope 
that they might be gaining a supporter, listened 
wearily to my catalogue; they had heard so often 
of the practical obstacles in the way of inte- 
grated worship—that Africans do not really 
want to mix with Europeans, they are far 
happier amongst their own people: that the 
great gulf of language and culture which yawns 
between the races makes the ideal of a multi- 
racial church a vision for the future and nothing 
more: that Africans have lovely churches of 
their own (many built with European money) 
in which they can worship in their own language 
and at the very heart of their own communities. 
Was it not wiser, I concluded, to wait until 
the gap between the races had narrowed through 
an increase in African education and a decrease 
in European prejudice before trying to throw 
a bridge across it? There must be a natural time 
for coming together. That time would be deter- 
mined by history. To anticipate history must be 
to stretch racial tension to breaking point and 
bring disaster on us all. 

When the history of the Church in Central 
Africa is written, her African clergy will win 
special honour for their amazing patience and 
forbearance. Year by year they have pleaded 
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in synods and presbyteries for some action to 
be taken which would show to the world that 
the Church’s protestation and practice are all 
of a piece, and have been told: “Wait, the time 
is not yet. Perhaps next year... .’ And they 
have returned wearily to their increasingly em- 
bittered people to face the scorn of political 
agitators and the rebelliousness of their mem- 
bers. Truly, a whole calendar of saints could 
be compiled of names like Matthew Lucheya, 
Gideon Chinula, David Ramushu, Isaac Mutu- 
bila and John Sikazwe—black-faced saints in 
faded clerical collars and patched suits, men 
of transparent goodness, unassuming dignity 
and unshakable courtesy who were, and still 
are, treated as second-class citizens in the land 
of their birth 

Back I came to my congregation, convinced 
that | had struck a blow for justice. It seemed a 
happy coincidence that the just line should also 
be the popular one. For popularity meant every- 
thing to me. It is strange that we clergy, even 
though we have the clear warning of our Lord 
—‘Marvel not that the world hate you... .— 
manage to persuade ourselves that we shall be 
failing in Christian charity if our words and 
actions cause dissension amongst our people and 
bring upon us the wrath of the community. Yet 
how can we hope to confront men with the 
painful demands of our Lord without shatter- 
ing their complacency, challenging their atti- 
tudes and probing the raw nerve of their be- 
setting sins? If we do this uncompromisingly, 
we have no right to expect them to love us. 

I wonder in retrospect at the pathetic ease 
with which I was able to blind myself to stark 
injustices and discount glaring facts which chal- 
lenged my racial position. Obviously I preferred 
to be loved than to be right. 

One steaming wet March day in 1957, a 
smartly dressed African arrived on the manse 
doorstep to interview me for the Nchanga Drum, 
the newspaper which the mining company pub- 
lishes for its African workers. His name was 
Sokota Wina. Tall, with the angularity of the 
Lozi, he was about my own age, and that rare 
African who is good-looking in a Western way. 
Son of a Barotseland prime minister, Wina’s 
history was already a stormy one. He had been 
expelled from Fort Hare, the African university 
in the Cape, for taking part in a students’ strike. 
His education interrupted and a university de- 
gree denied him, he had been forced to scale 
down his driving ambition and bend his con- 
siderable literary gifts to the nondescript work 
of a small-town newspaperman—phrasing stern 
warnings about litter in the township and inter- 
viewing Mr. Moses Banda, who had just been 
blessed with his tenth child. 

Sokota Wina is now a professional politician 
in the classical nationalist tradition. In a midnight 
police swoop in March, 1959, following the ban- 
ning of the Zambia African Congress, he was 
arrested and rusticated to a remote rural village. 
Living proof of the stupidity of government 
policy in packing off nationalist leaders to the 
bush to coddle their hate and brood upon their 
real or fancied grievances, Wina returned to 
the Copperbelt after his release bitter and 
aggressive and joined Kenneth Kaunda’s mili- 
tant United National Independence Party, m 
which he now holds high office. He called on 
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me once after his return. We were strangers. He 
had left behind him in detention camp his gentle 
humour and urbane manner. He confronted me, 
a hard, unrelenting nationalist, complete with 
toga and ‘Nkrumah’ haircut. We had little to 
say to each other, the common ground between 
us had been devastated by his experience. 

But in 1957 Wina was a polite personable 
African intellectual, whose manner was smooth, 
but in whose heart, | discovered, there burned 
indignation and fierce pride of race. We fell to 
talking. and as the hours passed it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that I should 
invite him to share my evening meal. He was 
the first African to sit at my table, but so quietly 
assured was his manner that I had no sense of 
the significance of this event. Unlike most of 
the educated. Africans I had met up to that 
time, he did not, in his dealings with Europeans, 





veer unpredictably between abject servility and 
overweening arrogance. Completely without self- 
consciousness in a European environment, his 
demeanour defied one to treat him with other 
than absolute equality. Indeed, I was a little in- 
timidated by his wider experience and fluency 
of expression. 

We struck up a genuine friendship, and he 
became a frequent visitor to the manse. We 
talked by the hour and he gave me my first 
insight into the facts of life on the other side 
of the colour barrier. We were able to discuss 
the most explosive subjects frankly and without 
heat. He never retired hurt when a shaft struck 
home about the shortcomings of the African 
people, nor did he allow politeness to deter him 
from exposing the hypocrisies and thoughtless 
cruelties of Europeans in their dealings with 
other races. With gentle irony he tore to shreds 
my misconceptions about Africans and laid bare 
the racism which was at the root of much of 
my thinking. 

I began to see our society for the first time 
through the eyes of a cultured and sensitive Afri- 
can. He shared with me his shame and hurt at 
the humiliations which were his daily experi- 
ence: the pass he must carry when moving 
around at night; the insults he must shrug off, 
directed at him by Europeans who were his cul- 
tural and educational inferiors; the salute ‘Boy!’ 
to which he was supposed to answer when ad- 
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dressed by anyone from a shop assistant to a 
seven-year-old child; the grotesque myths about 
Africa and Africans he must listen to respect- 
fully when expounded by his superiors, men 
who for the most part had neither his back- 
ground nor intelligence, but the colour of whose 
skin conferred upon them infallibility. 

He spoke with amused tolerance of the occa- 
sion he had been ejected from the dining saloon 
of a Rhodesia Railways train. He had asked 
politely for something to eat and was ordered 
‘to get back with the Kaffirs where he belonged’ 
—and this, he added cynically, on a transport 
system under the direct control of the Federal 
Government, the great apostles of ‘partnership’! 
He described the occasion he and his brother 
Arthur, a university graduate and at that time 
the highest-ranking African in the Territorial 
education service, had got involved in a fracas 
at one of the Federation’s airports when they 
had gone into the restaurant to buy cigarettes. 
They were removed forcibly by the manager 
with the enthusiastic assistance of some Euro- 
pean customers. The police arrived and the Wina 
brothers spent the night in gaol, whilst the Euro- 
peans went back to their drinks, highly delighted 
at having put two more ‘munts' in their places. 


Sokota wanted to know what logic or justice 
there was in a state of affairs where he and 
his brother could fly half-way round the world, 
receiving courtesy and consideration every mile 
of the journey, to be humiliated and insulted 
when they arrived in their homeland. I couldr,’t 
tell him, but I put that precise question to 
my European friends. They shrugged their 
shoulders and agreed that it was tough on people 
like Wina, but they claimed that to lower the 
barriers for the mere handful of educated types 
would be to let in the whole backward horde. 
Wina and his like, they said, must mark time 
until their more primitive brothers caught up 
with them, then Europeans would be prepared 
to do some serious talking about removing the 
colour bar. 


What surprised me more than the answer itself 
was the self-evident fact that hardly one of these 
Europeans had ever talked with an educated 
African except within the confines of a strict 
business relationship. I began to realise just how 
little reliance could be placed on statements such 
as: ‘I have been here twenty-five years—I know 
the African!’ When I pressed these old hands 
to tell me just what they knew about the African, 
their dogmatic statements gave place to vague 
generalities about unreliability, dishonesty and 
ingratitude, illustrated by graphic accounts of 
the perfidies of Jonas, their houseboy, or 
Mulenga, their reprobate old African capitao. 


In most cases it appeared that the African 
they knew was a walking extension of a shovel 
or dishcloth. The thought processes of a Sokota 
Wina were as foreign to them as those of an 
Eskimo or an ancient Aztec. Because James, 
their family retainer who had been with them 
for twenty years, was perfectly content with his 
little house in their garden and his weekly binge 
at the beerhall, it followed therefrom that all 
the African people were happy with their lot ex- 
cept when stirred up by power-drunk agitators. 
When I pointed out that men like Sokota Wina, 
far from being happy with their lot, were be- 
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coming more frustrated by the day, out came 
the clinching argument: ‘It’s all a matter of 
culture,’ they said. ‘It has taken us all of 2,000 
years to reach our present level. These johnnies 
will not do it in less for all their university 
degrees and smart suits. They are just down 
from the trees. Scratch a BA and you will un- 
cover a cannibal!’ My protestations that this 
‘culture’ theory was neither true historically nor 
tenable sociologically were received with dis- 
believing smiles. They assured me they knew the 
African. 

Thinking back on my conversations with Sokota 
Wina I am not the least surprised that he 
and his brothers are now militant nationalists. 
The surprising thing is that they were prepared 
to wait so long, caps in hand, for someone to 
grant them the rights and privileges which would 
have been accorded them immediately in a 
colour-blind society on their merits as human 
beings. What no one was prepared to offer them 
—a square deal—they are now pledged to taking 
away. Indeed, so greatly has the pace of events 
increased that were Europeans to offer them 
now the concessions for which they humbly 
pleaded three years ago they would spurn them. 
The psychological relationship between the two 
races has undergone an irreversible change. 
The key question is no longer ‘what are Euro- 
peans prepared to offer?’ but ‘what are Africans 
prepared to accept?’ 

With the help of Sokota Wina I got to know 
a small group of Copperbelt African leaders, 
some of whom were to become my firm friends, 
and others political opponents. There was 
Francis Chembe, the Federal MP, a most con- 
fused and confusing figure politically, who 
oscillated with alarming frequency between 
rabid nationalism and sweetly reasonable multi- 
racialism—nevertheless, a charming and intelli- 
gent individual. There was Godwin Lewanika, 
a member of the Barotse Royal House and 
founder of the NR African National Congress, 
who then surprisingly joined the European- 
dominated United Federal Party, and with this 
powerful patronage won a seat in the Federal 
House. A most untypical African thinker, whose 
thought processes are tinged with the ideologies 
of Moral Rearmament, Lewanika has been con- 
demned to wander in the rapidly reducing 
hinterland between two nationalisms, rejected by 
his European mentors and despised by thousands 
of Africans who dismiss him, quite wrongly, as 
a traitor to his race. A case could certainly be 
made out that he has been the enthusiastic tool 
of subtler political intelligences anxious to give 
a multi-racial front to a basically uni-racial 
party, but no one who talks to him could doubt 
his sincerity or his sense of utter isolation. And 
there was Lawrence Katilungu, jovial, volatile 
and shrewd, at that time President General of 
the African Mineworkers’ Union; by far the 
most accomplished trade union leader in Cen- 
tral Africa, a master diplomatist with a nice 
sense of timing, Whose rugged independence and 
obvious responsibility have led Europeans to 
trust him without his being cast out by his own 
people as a ‘stooge.’ 

Through constant discussion with Africans of 
this calibre my thinking underwent a radical 
change. The arguments of my European friends 
began to weigh less and less with me as it 
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became clear how remote they were from any 
sustained contact with articulate Africans, and 
as I was privileged to share the hopes and fears 
of a group of men whom anyone would have 
been proud to hail as friends. 

Even more than their burning sense of griev- 
ance, their charitableness and freedom from 
bitterness impressed me. They rejected absolutely 
the view that Europeans are innately bad, recog: 
nising that the social set-up allowed them little 
latitude to be anything else. 

The. basic change in my perception hinged 
upon the fact that having earned the confidence 
of some Africans it became even easier to regard 
all Africans as human beings. Just that. The 
root of my racism was a psychological rejection 
of Africans as personalities in their own right. 
Unconsciously I had been consigning the Afri- 
can people to a sort of half-category in my 
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system vf values between household pets and 
responsible human beings. I, in common with 
most other decent European citizens, had been 
prepared to treat them kindly, doctor them when 
sick, feed them when hungry and even lavish 
upon them an indulgent sentimentality. But then 
I did as much for my well-loved dog. It was the 
acknowledgment of, and respect for, basic 
human dignity which had been lacking in my 
relationship with Africans. I just did not regard 
one African life as being of equal value to one 
European life—African feelings were not 
equally to be respected, African desires equally 
to be considered, African rights equally to be 
cherished with those of my own race—a shock- 
ing admission for any Christian to have to make. 

Preoccupied during the day with the routine 
business of the church, I spent nights agonising 
over the inexorable progression of my thinking 
towards a position which must put me at odds 
with the greater number of my European con- 
gregation. I was anxious to delay as long as 
possible my commitment-to a stand on the racial 
issue which would inevitably bring dissension 
to a happily united church. Accepting, as every 
minister must, the Bible as the final court of 
appeal on all moral issues, I pored over it in 
order to put the matter beyond doubt and find 
some line of action for which I could claim the 
highest Authority. 

Wherever I turned throughout the Bible my 
eyes seemed to light upon yet one more declara- 
tion of the essential unity of all men. At the 
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very beginning, for example, the Book of 
Genesis makes it clear that God set the stamp 
of His image and likeness upon all men, as a 
symbol of their worth and status in His eyes 
and the fundamental ground of their equality. 
He did not select certain races for this honour, 
nor did He give it to men as a prize on attaining 
certain standards of culture and civilisation. 

Moving on to the New Testament | was con- 
fronted with our Lord’s astonishing claim that 
anyone who can utter with sincerity the invoca- 
tion ‘Our Father’ is thereby admitted to one 
great family circle, to be equal sharer in the 
inexhaustible parental Love of God, and equally 
entitled to all the privileges and responsibilities 
of family life. And even if the African child 
happened to be backward and unformed, this 
could never, on the analogy of the Divine 
Family, justify unequal treatment of him. For 
wherever true family love is found, the child 
handicapped from birth, far from being despised, 
is loved all the more by his parents and is 
cherished and helped by his more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. 

And what of the teaching of our Lord? | 
discovered that the most cursory reading of the 
Gospels revealed discrimination to be a nega- 
tion of the genius of Christianity and a denial 
of all that Christ taught. Take the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, for example—particularly 
relevant, since the Jews of our Lord’s day prac- 
tised discrimination against their Samaritan 
neighbours. Yet Christ not only made a despised 
Samaritan the hero of His story, but pointed a 
moral to the clever young lawyer that there is 
a law in human affairs which transcends all 
differences and antagonisms—the binding law of 
human need. So, in measuring racial discrimina- 
tion in any of its forms against the standards 
of the Gospel, my conviction grew that it was a 
grievous sin. 

One practical rule emerged with crystal 
clarity from my study of the Bible’s attitude to 
race. My policy of discouraging Africans to 
attend worship in my church was utterly wrong. 
Yet although my conviction was now over- 
whelming, I still delayed, haunted by visions of 
endless rows of empty pews testifying to my 
rashness in dogmatising on the most explosive 
of all subjects after less than a year in Africa. 
I imagined the reproachful looks of my Elders, 
stormy Council meetings, and, worst of all, the 
abandonment of the £20,000 church building 
project upon which we had just embarked, con- 
fident in the support of our greatly increased 
membership. The foundations of a beautiful 
new Chingola Free Church had been laid, and 
massive portal frames were already pointing 
skywards. It looked as though the skeletal struc- 
ture might end up by being a monument to my 
irresponsibility. 

I was becoming more and more remote from 
my people, and my preaching suffered as I 
lost all rapport with them. As I went on my 
pastoral rounds, I was reduced to a state of 
miserable dumbness whenever the conversation 
turned to the inevitable subject of race. Eventu- 
ally I could prevaricate no longer. On the first 
Sunday in Lent, 1957, I announced that my 
subject for the next three Sunday evenings would 
be ‘Christianity and the Racial Situation.’ | was 
committed. 
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to choose their subjects of research. Where are 
the British professors who forbid any of these 


things? 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 
* 


GEORGE WATSON 


Sir,—I wholeheartedly endorse the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Benjamin Spear in ‘Scientists for Export’ 
last week when he stated: ‘The case for university 
reform is overwhelming. 

I recently had occasion to inquire uf four different 
universities—one outside the United Kinigdom— 
whether they would be prepared to award a PhD 
degree for research in Celtic studies without the 
graduate being in residence. Their rules and regula- 
tions forbid each of them to do so—though. one of 
them will grant an external MA. 

Why this unreasonable insistence on ‘residence’? 
Surely the sole criterion should be the quality of the 
work submitted? Could not this state of affairs be 
called a hangover from the past when the idea of 
the university was very different from today? 

GLYN MORGAN 
Gwynfa, Cadnant Park, Conway. Caerns 


CND 


Sir,—I venture to trespass upon your space to 
launch the national appeal for the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (USSR) Committee. The object 
of the Committee is to organise and to help to 
finance a demonstration in the Red Square, Moscow, 
on November 6, 1961, to take place on the day 
preceding the anniversary march-past that com- 
memorates the 1917 Revolution. ; 

I am hereby authorised to extend a formal in- 
vitation to Lord Russell, and to the Committee of 
One Hundred. Sharing, as we do, their impassioned 
and heartfelt concern at the terrible peril in which 
all mankind stands, we would wish them to repeat 
in Moscow their performance in London of Septem- 
ber 12. To facilitate such a venture we would be 
prepared to help to raise funds for air fares to 
Moscow and for the necessary Intourist arrangements 
for their reception on November 5, returning them 
to London on November 8. 

We would also seek to make available appropriate 
leaflets in Russian, to be distributed in the Red 
Square on November 6 and 7, describing the crimi- 
nal nature of the Soviet nuclear tests and explaining 
fully that Mr. Khrushchev personally is a murderer, 
exactly as Lord Russell states that both President 
Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan are murderers. 

In the event of any local difficulties, we would 
wish to contribute towards the cost of legal repre- 
sentation, either by a Soviet lawyer or by some 
prominent British lawyer such as Mr. D. N. Pritt, 
Mr. John Platt Mills, Mr. Geoffrey Bing or Mr. 
Sydney Silverman, should any or all of these gentle- 
men be prepared to act on Lord Russell’s behalf. 

Finally, as a gesture of our good faith and soli- 
darity of purpose, as part of our international cam- 
paign that the great squares of the world should 
unite, we would propose to hold a comparable de- 
monstration to take piace simultaneously in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, offering to match any or all of 
Lord Russell’s movement who would be sitting in 


Moscow. DESMOND DONNELLY 


President-Elect 
Campaign tor Nuclear Disarmament (USSR) 
* 
Sirn,—There is one point about our recent demon- 
stration which has been insufficiently stressed. 
Perhaps it does not need stressing. The elephantine 
nitwits who imprisoned Russell, who went base over 
apex down the booby-trap the Committee set for 
them, are the people whose finger is on the nuclear 
trigger—who are negotiating on our behalf with the 
Russians and Americans: who are deciding how to 
handle Berlin. I think there should be a moral in 
this somewhere. Perhaps it is that our neutralism is 
not so misguided and ill-judged after all. 
ALEX COMFORT 
44 The Avenue, Loughton, Essex 


COAL IMPORTS 

Sir,—In your leading article on Dumping you com- 
ment upon a number of aspects of the British and 
European fuel situation. 


I doubt whether many people who are intimately 
concerned with European fuel policy would share 
your view that opinion on the Continent has been 
shifting ‘towards the new cheap fuel trend initiated 
by what the Italians call the hydrocarbon revolution 
—the exploitation of resources of cheap fuel.’ Indeed, 
this concept is now relatively outdated. It has been 
displaced recently by what to many of us appear 
more rational long-term reservations based upon the 
knowledge that the US, the biggest single fucl con- 
sumer in the free world, has a rigidly protectionist 
policy which excludes temporarily cheap fucly in 
favour ot the long-term support of indigenvus re- 
sources for strategic and commercial reasons. 

It is rather unsophisticated to advocate extreme 
fuel liberalisation in Europe based upon the cheapest 
energy from whatever source if this can only be 
implemented on the assumption that America re- 
mains permanently of the exactly opposite point of 
view. 

It would, in any case, be an interesting economic 
exercise to estimate the effect upon our balance of 
payments today of having to substitute imported fuel 
for even one-quarter of our present massive (£900m.- 
worth annually) consumption of British coal. 

There is no doubt that imported coal will even- 
tually become an essential element in our fuel budget. 
But the timing, scope and implications of this de- 
velopment require far more thought and study than 
your article would appear to suggest. 

JOHN A. RAVEN 
Director 
The British Coal Exporters’ Federation, 
Victoria House, Southampton Row, WCI 


RACE OR COLOUR 

Sir,—Certainly it is most important to publicise all 
cases of discrimination, Yet one leading newspaper 
apparently does not think so. 

Last week a Tottenham JP censured an English 
girl from the bench for consorting with a Jamaican; 
and later told press reporters that he was surprised 
that white and black women in London shopped in 
the same street. Yet the Times made no mention of 
the case. 

You mention that Constance Lever was ‘the centre 
of world-wide publicity.” One would not have learnt 
this from the Times. 

FE. A. LL. MORGAN 
7 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, W8 


THE CENTURIONS 


Sir,—I may be mistaken but I was always given to 
believe that the whole idea of using so much of our 
resources on armaments to protect us-from “World 
Communism’ was that certain values we possess, 
such as ‘freedom of speech,’ ‘fair trials,’ ‘non-use of 
torture,’ are worth preserving at the risk of our 
lives. If, however, the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Barnett in his defence of The Centurions is taken 
seriously then in order to survive physically we must 
abandon all the above virtues. If this is the case, 
surely physical survival would best be obtained 
by allowing ourselves to be governed by our 
‘aggressors.’ I doubt if they would liquidate all that 
many. Might I finally suggest to Mr. Barnett that the 
‘literary skill’ of Sartre might be due, in part, to 
the fact that he doesn’t hold the views of Lartéguy. 

E. GOLDSWORTHY 
c/o Manor Farm, Wicken, Wolverton, Bucks 


MURDER A LA RUSSE 

Sir,—Translators, especially Russian ones, will sel- 
dom agree on any particular point of interpretation. 
I do not wish to deal piecemeal with Mr. Magar- 
shack’s fretful comments about my supposed mis- 
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translation of Chekhov’s Platonov, my ‘sometimes 
illiterate dialogue,’ and the picture of Mr. Rex 
Harrison on the dust jacket. Indeed, many Russian 
commentators have criticised Chekhov's original text 
precisely for its ‘illiterate dialogue’ and its abund- 
ance of French and Latin dicta. 

Of course, if Mr. Magarshack says so, I suppose 
we Russians will just have to change our ways and 
start to say ‘throw’ when we mean ‘push aside’ and 
vice versa. But verbs and their dictionary meanings 
apart, what of the context? Platonov, shot by his 
mistress, lies expiring on the stage; in the general 
confusion the doctor calls for water; then, instead 
of giving it to the dying man, he drinks it himself 
and disposes of the decanter with whichever verb 
Mr. Magarshack cares to think of! And Mr. Magar- 
shack is still not amused! Obviously we, the un- 
initiated, Mr. Devine and I, have erred in our 
bourgeois decadence, thinking this to be ‘laughter 
through tears.’ This is a piece of social criticism if 
ever there was: the ruthless unmasking of the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption of the tsarist medical pro- 
fession! 

That a translator of Mr. Magarshack’s reputation 
should be so dogmatic in his assertions is, I suppose, 
understandable. But let him be warned, the path he 
treads is a perilous one, its ultimate end is the trans- 
lating machine, and ‘hat will put us both out of 
business! 

That so many cuts were necessary was regrettable, 
but not to be avoided in a version intended primarily 
for stage presentation. Mr. Magarshack should con- 
sult the 1923 edition, of which he seems to be un- 
aware, if he wishes to see just how ruthlessly 
Chekhov slashed his own work. For the rest, let Mr. 
Magarshack’s alternative ‘in the Spanish fashion’ and 
the success that my ‘weird translation’ enjoyed at the 
Royal Court Theatre speak for themselves. 

DMITRI MAKAROFF 
104 St. George’s Square, SW1 


LET WIVES TAK TENT 


Sir,—Mr. Boase, speaking ex cathedra from the De- 
partment of French Studies in the University of 
Glasgow, informs me that the ‘most important fact’ 
about Robert Kemp’s Scots translation of Moliére 
is that it reveals the ‘essentially familiar, earthy 
quality of his metaphors.’ If this is really the richest 
justification that Mr. Boase can dream up for 
Robert Kemp’s vernacular jaunt, I hereby claim him 
for my side of the argument. For surely this donnish 
nugget about the metaphors can be discovered just 
as easily by reading the French, and expressed rather 
better in a critical essay. Or does Mr. Boase seriously 
think that Scotsmen stream out of the Gateway mut- 
tering that they’d always suspected that Moliére’s 
metaphors had an earthy quality? 

On the question of the play being performed re- 
peatedly in Scotland, and even once in London, I 
would remind Mr. Boase that I mentioned in my 
review that the audience was enjoying itself, but 
suggested that this might have more to do with 
Moligre and with nationalism than with Robert 
Kemp. The tone of Mr. Boase’s defence of the play 
suggests how right I was about the nationalism— 
particularly when he takes such obvious pleasure 
in calling an Englishman ‘foreign.’ But he has the 
crux of the matter there. The point is that the 
language of Robert Kemp’s play is foreign to me, 
whereas that of the people of Edinburgh isn’t. The 
question that remains is whether L’Ecole des 
Femmes could have been as or more enjoyable in a 
dialect that was nearer to that of its Edinburgh 
audience. I believe that it could, and am unconvinced 
by Mr. Boase’s assertion that it is impossible to 
translate Moliére into English. 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 
99 Gower Street, WCl 


PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 


Sir,—_No—what we said was that fresh fish was 
not so fresh fish, because no frozen fish was frozen 
in this country as fresh as it should be. 
CASPAR BROOK 
Director and Secretary 
Consumers’ Association Ltd., 
14 Buckingham Street, WC2 
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Dublin Festival 





1961 


Shem, Ham and Siobhan 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Saint Joan of the Stock- 
yards. The Voice of 
Shem: The Passion of 
Peter Ginty. The 
Temptation of Mr. O. 
North City Traffic 
Straight Ahead. Coun- 
terpoint. Teresa of 
Avila. The Evidence I 
Shall Give. (Dublin 
Festival.) 

IN intoxicating Dublin— 

intoxicating in at least 

five senses before you even start on the 
alcohol—the major event of the Theatre 

Festival was Siobhan McKenna’s appearance 

in Saint Joan of the Stockyards. It was in 

1929-30 that Brecht wrote this drama about 

the ruthless irresponsibility of the big capital- 

ists and the consequent need for revolution. At 
that time the play’s protest was more than 
tcpical; it was even prophetic. Brecht shows the 

Chicago police, under orders from the em- 

ployers, firing on a crowd of strikers. Two years 

later, just up the road at Detroit, this event ac- 
tually happened to the Ford strikers; four were 
killed and several wounded. 

But nothing dates like the Thirties. Having 
once been part of a very much-needed outcry 
in the West, Saint Joan of the Stockyards is 
now irrelevant except in the East. Its conclusion 
is a call to arms, arguing that the violence of 
the ruling classes can only be met with violence; 
so it is not surprising that the play was never 
produced by Brecht where it would really have 
meant something—in East Berlin. 

Even so, the ‘message’ isn’t all, and the play 
proves itself well worth producing. It contains 
some magnificent scenes and an excellent vein 
of mock-heroic poetry, an ideal idiom for 
Brecht’s Chicago meat kings, who accord them- 
selves the stature of modern Tamburlaines: 
one of them describes economic crises as in- 
evitable events ‘recurring in dreadful cycles, 
cataclysms of nature.’ But the one concession 
that the year 1961 does demand is that the Com- 





munist tenets of the Thirties should not be spoken 
as though they were newly discovered chunks 
of holy writ. Unfortunately Siobhan McKenna 
made precisely this mistake as Joan Dark, the 
young girl who leaves the sanctimonious ranks 
of the Salvation Army to share passively the 
workers’ suffering and in the end to share ac- 
tively their anger and violence. Seduced perhaps 
by her own beautiful voice, Miss McKenna 
chanted each economic home truth as though 
it were a gem of poetry wrenched from the heart 
of a vision. A more direct, more earthbound, 
more energetically innocent approach was 
needed—Giulietta Masina would be ideal for 
the part. The triumph of the evening belonged 
to the American actor George Matthews, who 
massively dominated the stage as the robust and 
sentimental master-butcher, Pierpont Mauler. 
Dublin so took him to its heart that he was 
soon being printed in an advertisement as Seorse 
Matthews. The mechanics of Hilton Edwards's 
direction were impeccable. 

Saint Joan of the Stockyards, begun in 1929, 
is pure Thirties in flavour. Finnegans Wake, 
though published as late as 1939, is the last work 
of an old man and belongs unmistakably to 
the Twenties—in its allusion-mongering, its ob- 
sessive use of myth (birth-death-rebirth just 
everywhere), and its obscurity lit by a few very 
bright flashes. In Dublin this book has been 
turned, miraculously, into a play by Mary Man- 
ning, and The Voice of Shem is widely granted 
the laurels as the hit of the Festival. The spoken 
word is undoubtedly the best approach to 
the late Joyce—the ear can more easily dis- 
tinguish the three or four verbal ingredients of 
a non-word which looks a mere jumble of letters 
on the page—but I suspect, uncharitably, that 
much of the success of The Voice of Shem 
actually comes from the fact that only half the 
dialogue is comprehensible. Plays often seem 
better than they are when done in a foreign 
language, and Joyce’s language here is as good as 
foreign. One’s pleasure at the lines one catches 
is partly self-congratulatory, and many of them, 
so dearly caught, turn out to be all too cheap 
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—‘blowing cosy fan tuttis up his smalls of 
‘riding the high horse for Hengist.” Once or 
twice I was completely spellbound when the 
verbiage left 1066 And All That for Lewis Car- 
roll on one side or Dylan Thomas on the other, 
but the trouble with the diamonds-in-a-dung- 
heap principle is that there is always the dung. 
This production is likely to go on tour in 
America and may even appear to millions on 
British television. I hope I’m wrong, but I fear for 
it. 

Dublin offers two other adaptations. The 
Passion of Peter Ginty is a very lively version 
of Peer Gynt, transferred to Ireland at the time 
of the Civil War. It tails away in the second 
half, but then so does Peer Gynt—both Peer’s 
and Peter’s adyentures in the wide world are 
totally inadequate. In the first half the author, 
Hugh Leonard, has introduced one superb and 
completely new scene. A Republican and a Free 
Irish soldier go down to a dingy beach for a 
paddle. They have taken off their shoes and have 
cut their feet on pebbles before they see each 
other. Standing each on one leg they take careful 
aim. Suddenly each recognises his brother. 
Together they twiddle their toes in the water 
while they swop news of ‘maasie’ and ‘the ould 
fella’; they exchange a few military secrets; 
then they begin to bristle again and back 
laboriously off the stage keeping each other 
covered. The scene reminds one of A Time out 
of War, and is almost as good. Ginty is quite 
brilliantly set and directed by Godfrey Quigley. 
Someone, show this to the millions. 

The other adaptation was an unqualified 
disaster. The Temptation of Mr. O is a version 
of Kafka’s The Trial by and for Cyril 
Cusack. The first scenes had something of 
Kafka’s impersonal menace, but the play soon 
sank, some hours before its end, into a mush of 
anapestic blarney. Cyril Cusack himself gave 
as good a performance as his play allowed, but 
its failure was made still more depressing by 
the knowledge that he had even put his own 
money into it. 

The only two original Irish: plays in the 
Festival, apart from one in Gaelic, were a com- 
petent pot-boiler by John B. Keane and North 
City Traffic Straight Ahead, a first play by James 
Douglas—well written except that it held many 
of its effects too long, and containing an out- 
standing performance by Leonard Rossiter. The 
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first week provided two English productions. In 
Counterpoint, a triple bill, Harold Pinter’s A 
Night Out came over better on the stage than 
it had on radio, because the alarmingly well- 
written part of the domineering mother became 
more prominent; James Saunders’s Barnstable 
was the first play 1 have seen to adapt Ionesco 
to the English scene instead of merely imitating 
him; and David Campton’s Soldier from the 
Wars Returning peddled rather too explicitly 
the paradoxes of war. 

The other English production, Hugh Ross 
Williamson’s Teresa of Avila, starred Sybil 
Thorndike as the ascetic saint. The result ap- 
peared to be a prolonged convent house-party, 
complete with party games. When one of the 
sisters was bitten by a flea, the merry nuns 
coaxed Teresa into improvising a song. The 
saint came up with: 

Since thou dost give us tunics new, 
Good Lord we urge, 


Do thou from evil gentry free 
These robes of serge. 


It is hard to find anyone in Dublin with a 
good word to say for the Abbey Theatre, but it 
seemed discourteous not to pay it a visit. My 
random choice, The Evidence I Shall Give, by 
Richard Johnson, turned out to be an amazing 
play. Set in a law court, the first two acts were 
the most uneventful slice of life I have ever 
witnessed—a real law court would provide at 
least as much drama—and I stayed chiefly to 
see whether any play could sustain total inaction 
for its entire length. It couldn’t. Instead, it sud- 
denly burst into a most high-spirited attack on 
the Church. Sparks flew as a nun was grilled 
on charges of sadistic treatment of orphans, and 
a lawyer, definitely on our side, announced that 
it is better for a child to be kissed in a drunken 
home than to go unkissed in a sanctimonious re- 
ligious institution. The author is apparently a 
magistrate in Co. Kerry who has become exas- 
perated by the number of convent children 
brought before him on charges of indiscipline. 
It would be interesting to know how things are 
now for him in the courts of Kerry. 


Art 
Max Ernst 


By HUGH GRAHAM 


Few artists emerge unscathed 
from the one-man exhibition. 
Weaknesses barely perceptible 
in a single work glare out from 
half a dozen shown side by 
side. What we took for virtu- 
osity may turn out to be mere 
facility, and for single-minded- 
ness, lack of inventive power; the artist whom 
we have admired for two or three successful can- 
‘vases may prove to have painted nothing else as 
good and plenty which is positively bad. Even 
Picasso (largely through a lopsided choice of his 
work) emerged from his Tate Gallery exhibition 
as a conjuror whose tricks don’t always come off. 
How then should Max Ernst fare? Few would 
deny him wit, originality and a place in the his- 
tory of modern art, but only a handful of addicts 
would claim him as a major genius. 
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Astonishingly enough, he fares very well. His 
huge retrospective exhibition at the Tate may not 
reveal him as the equal of Picasso or Klee, but 
it does prove him a splendid technician, far better 
than one would guess from the few examples in 
British public collections, and an imaginative 
artist who almost never fails to engage our 
interest. His very limitations stand him in good 
stead. It is easy to be exasperated by Landseer 
painting not quite so well as Delacroix or 
Matthew Smith far less well than Matisse. But 
Max Ernst has never had heroic ambitions, has 
never wanted to create Great Art. He aims only to 
startle, amuse or enchant. So, disarming us by 
his modesty, he prepares us to be astonished by 
his achievement. 

‘Achievement’: how the young Max would 
have scoffed at the word, implying as it does a 
lifetime of bourgeois industry crowned with 
Official honours and material success. In 
Cologne at the end of the First World War the 
only achievement which he had in mind was the 
overthrow of accepted values and institutions: 
Art, Beauty, Virtue, Society, Church, State. By 
upbringing and inclination a lyrical painter-poet, 
the horror of his years at the front and the moral 
collapse of Germany in defeat transformed his 
natural creative gift into what at the time must 
have seemed its precise opposite—a weapon of 
destruction. Renewed contact with Jean Arp, 
whom he had met in 1914, converted him to 
Dadaism, a form of artistic and philosophical 
nihilism fathered by Arp in Switzerland during 
the war. 

Fortunately there is really no such thing as 
nihilism in art. The artist may hope to assault 
society through images and objects of his devis- 
ing, but in the actual process of creating them he 
betrays his cause by imposing order and per- 
manence on his own destructive intentions. The 
good people of Cologne were naturally shocked 
or at least bewildered by such Dadaist fantasies 
as the painted wooden relief called Fruit of a 
Long Experience (No. 8) or the collage of photo- 
engravings called The Swan is Very Peaceful 
(No. 19). But after forty years of modern art, and 
of modern life as Ernst foresaw it would be, these 
no longer appear even mildly anti-social. On the 
contrary, they impress us by their fastidiousness 
and humour, qualities not encountered outside a 
highly civilised society. 

Not that one should underrate the importance 
of Dadaism and, later, Surrealism to Ernst’s de- 
velopment. They gave him the confidence which 
comes from belonging to a small, intellectually 
aggressive party and released him from, or rather 
assisted him to relinquish, traditional habits of 
vision and technique. Ernst seems to be one of 
those sensitive gentle creatures who require the 
support and encouragement of colleagues if they 
are to persist on their chosen path. He would, on 
his own, almost certainly have discovered the 
poetic force of the irrational and evolved his 
own special techniques of frottage (a process not 
unlike brass-rubbing) and collage (the paste-and- 
scissors method of creating disconcerting juxta- 
positions). But it is doubtful that, working in 
isolation, he could ever have matured so richly. 
Ernst emerges from his exhibition as the greatest 
illustrative artist of our time. This means of 
course that his stature is limited; his relationship 
to Picasso, for instance, is much the same as 
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Blake’s to Turner or Redon’s to Cézanne. But 
like Blake and Redon his means are wonderfully 
suited to his ends. Colour, texture and design are 
an inseparable part of whatever vision he wishes 
to transmit, so that often it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the poetry of an idea from the poetry of 
the paint itself. 

He also reveals himself as an intensely erudite 
artist, always conscious of our cultural inheri- 
tance and of its relevance to our time. The ex- 
hibition is full of echoes of the German roman- 
tic painters from whom he descends, Friedrich, 
Runge, Bécklin, and the great medieval prophets 
of crisis and catastrophe, Griinewald, Bosch, 
Altdorfer. But his allusions to them are never 
academic. Like the conversation of a learned 
poet, his commentary on the world today is re- 
inforced by references, ironic or nostalgic, to the 
past from which we have broken. What this ex- 
hibition emphasises, apart from Ernst’s actual 
artistry, is the humanity of his values and the 
profundity of his culture: those very things 
which his first friends and enemies believed he 
was all set to destroy. 


Cinema 


Beauty and the Bourgeois 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


, Web of Passion. (International 
f 2} Film Theatre, Westbourne 
oO. Grove.)—The Wastrel. (New 
5 Victoria.) 
‘Tuis is the original “young 
= man of genius” who typifies the 
‘2: French scene of today,’ says 
the handout of Claude Chab- 
rol’s film A Double Tour (‘X’ certificate). If 
‘genius’ is left out, I agree. No one typifies the 
New Wave so exactly as Chabrol. He has all the 
central, characteristic virtues and limitations— 
the limitations becoming more apparent the more 
films he makes and the more he is parodied by 
the work of lesser new wavers who have the tricks 
but not the talent. 

The main limitation is narrowness of range, 
and a complete lack of understanding of any- 
one not in the age group or category he knows; 
the age group being about eighteen to thirty and 
the category spiv-student, the more /ouche the 
better. A Double Tour (his film titles are all 
untranslatable and this one has been turned 
mysteriously into Web of Passion) is a typically 
trifling piece about a milieu and circumstances 
he seems scarcely to have brushed against, let 
alone penetrated: ordinary family life and the 
relations between various members of the 
family. Give him a gang of blue-jeaned drunks 
or a gaggle of squealing shopgirls and he is in 
his element. But a middle-aged husband and 
wife talking together or a family at its Sunday 
breakfast simply stump him. And since much 
of this film is about the clash of the two sorts 
of people it all gets extremely unstitched and 
confused. All that is left to hang on to is our 
old friend form-without-content; some beauti- 
ful colour scenes of woods and poppy fields by 
Henri Decae, the cameraman, are an interpola- 
tion from nowhere in particular, but keep one 
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diverted for the rest of a psychological thriller 
that is so mild it is almost somnolent. 

The theme seems to be the struggle (literally 
to the death) between Beauty, in the shape of 
Antoniella Lualdi and her Japanese house near 
Aix-en-Provence, and anti-Beauty, or bourgeois 
respectability, in the shape of the next-door 
family, and particularly the next-door mother. 
She, it appears, doesn’t much like her neigh- 
bour, who is her husband’s mistress, and can 
be seen, from the Sunday breakfast table, kissing 
him across the fence. Beauty has been intro- 
duced into the bosom of the family by one of 
those now familiar disruptive new-wave charac- 
ters, played, inevitably, by Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
whose behaviour (the handout informs us) is 
‘normal’ compared with the mother’s ‘provincial’ 
attitudes. Belmondo’s manners here compare un- 
favourably with the apes at feeding time at the 
zoo (indeed, the sight and sound of him eating 
is among my nastier film experiences recently), 
and his conversation matches. But it is he who 
is right and Thérése, poor mum—treated with 
a cruelty that would be preposterous if one be- 
lieved a word of it—who is wrong whatever she 
does. Madeleine Robinson, that excellent actress, 
does the most astonishing things with an abso- 
lutely unrealised and unactable character—for 
which, and no wonder, she was given the ‘best 
actress’ award at Venice. 

Michael Cacoyannis is a mystery. For years 
we've been considering him one of the most 
important European directors, the glory of the 
Greek cinema, and so on. And now, following 
the disastrously bilingual Our Last Spring, 
comes an even more disastrous, entirely English- 
speaking film called The Wastrel (‘A’ certificate), 
in which his apparent misunderstanding of 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes and his positively cross- 
eyed view of international society have pro- 
duced a big embarrassing joke; all the more em- 
barrassing when you look back to the days 
when he stopped at home and made A Girl in 
Black. It would be hard, if you saw The Wastrel 
without knowing anything about its director, to 
think of him as a man of sensibility, intelligence, 
or even of talent; let alone a man of remarkable 
gifts and sensitivity, of gravity, dignity, high 
seriousness. 

The story is preposterous, the script raises 
giggles every few minutes, the acting is inept 
to the point of farce and the film has every 
technical cliché in the book. Cacoyannis is an 
awful warning to those who think satire can be 
undertaken lightly. He keeps trying his hand at 
social observation on a sophisticated level, all 
nationalities and national appearances flung to- 
gether with results almost as calamitous as when 
Fellini gathered his intellectuals together at the 
Steiners’ party in La Dolce Vita. No, you want 
to tell him, an Englishwoman of that sort 
doesn’t use ‘darling’ in that way, and so on 
off-observation, — off-nationalities. off-appear- 
ances, an atmosphere that is slightly but ex- 
cruciatingly wrong all the time. Van Heflin plays 
the wastrel hero, and is lamentable in every Way. 
Ellie Lambetti, once so exquisitely right in 
Cacoyannis’s films, is the awkwardly cast wife. 
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The Chevalier at Bay 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


INVOKING ‘the historical point 
of view’ is the last ditch defence 
of musicologists. The phrase 
has a mortuary sound; it means 
the music has no vitality left to 
plead for itself. But with Gluck 
it is something more, a neces- 
sary adjustment of attitudes 
which, if we can make it, admits us to a world 
of limited but still living art. How easy to list the 
limitations of the Chevalier; how easy. and how 
negative! Nothing simpler than to show that com- 
pared with Mozart his range of emotion is nar- 
row, his psychology not subtle, his counterpoint 
rudimentary, his power of development crude, his 
idiom inflexible. Of course opera, even in Gluck’s 
century, was to achieve vastly more than his re- 
forms could comprehend, and of course if few 
operas went beyond the ‘noble simplicity’ of 
Orfeo and Alceste, life would be very dull. It is 
more rewarding, however, to try to accept Gluck 
on his own terms, to attune ourselves to his 
peculiar beauties and enjoy what is there rather 
than bewail what is not. The performance of 
Iphigenia in Tauris at Covent Garden is an oppor- 
tunity to do this. 

One accepts Gluck gradually. The first time | 
heard Iphigenia I listened with impatient respect. 
The opening storm music was certainly too long, 
too repetitive, too four-square and formal; the 
recitative which followed exploited only the most 
obvious formulas of inverted and diminished 
chords; Iphigenia’s aria ‘O toi qui prolongeas mes 
jours’ was beautiful in a stately way but lacked 
symphonic interest. And so on. But the more you 
hear it the more you see the validity of Gluck’s 
dramatic claims and recognise the truth of 
Burney’s statement about a Gluck opera that ‘the 
whole is a chain of which a detached, single link 
is but of small importance.’ Even the apparent 
weakness from the lack of inner parts proves an 
illusion; as Tovey says, ‘it is a remarkable fact in 
the style of a composer who really was not a 
contrapuntist that Gluck’s accompaniments, 
basses and inner parts are never tiresome and are 
almost always beautiful and thrilling in colour’-— 
especially when so superbly realised by the con- 
ductor as they are by Solti at Covent Garden. 

The rigours of Gluck’s esthetic theory are his 
chains but also his glory. In Iphigenia almost 
everything is subdued to the logic of the drama 
Iphigenia’s exquisite G minor aria ‘D’une image 
hélas trop chérie’ could from a purely musical 
point of view be twice as long; the musician in 
us regrets that it is not. But Gluck’s dramatic 
sense is inexorable. This does not mean that we 
need feel starved of music. It is true that Gluck’s 
contention that dramatic reasons could even per- 
mit the composer ‘to descend occasionally into 
triviality’ cannot excuse the bottomless in- 
adequacy of the final chorus of rejoicing: true 
also that the idiom is limited beside Mozart’s— 
only compare what Mozart makes of the dis- 
covery of Leporello’s identity in the Sextet in 
Don Giovanni with Gluck’s bland response to 
the moment of mutual recognition between 








Orestes and Iphigenia. But this does not matter 
once you know the music well enough to grasp 
the deeply satisfying shape of Gluckian opera as 
a whole—and the shape of Iphigenia in Tauris is 
perfect. Could Gluck, as he liked to suggest, have 
written ‘better’ music if his theories had let him 
be ‘only a musician’? The answer ceases to be 
important. Listened to in the right spirit—which 
is the least that great art has the right to demand 
of us—Iphigenia imposes its own conception of 
beauty, style, completeness. The effort of imagin- 
ation is not so very great, and it is wonderfully 
worth while. 

The casting of Rita Gorr, a mezzo-soprano, as 
Iphigenia at Covent Garden has been assailed. I 
admit to being infatuated with the sound of her 
voice, but it is manifestly exaggerated to say that 
the whole role lies too high for her. The repeated 
Gs in the storm and the high tessitura of the aria 
‘O malheureuse Iphigénie’ tax her severely; the 
rest is eloquence. The staging, though adequate, 
is rather a disappointment, particularly from 
Goran Gentele, whose productions of A Masked 
Ball and Aniara at the Stockholm Opera are so 
brilliant. 

Fidelio has stooped from the heights of last 
season’s eminence, but rather because Mr. 
Horenstein, who now conducts, is unable to live 
up to the Klemperer conception than because he 
has rebelled against it. Not many of his tempos 
are substantially different (and several, like the 
final ensemble of Act I and the opening of the 
Dungeon Quartet, are slower); where he falls 
down, and fails to rise above competence, is in 
rhythm and phrasing. His rhythms move with 
stiff-jointed deliberation, his phrases sink for 
lack of breath; Beethoven’s mighty paragraphs 
tend to come out in telegrammese. But the com- 
petence should not be underestimated. What 
of Miss Shuard’s Leonore? Vocally it is as 
striking as anything she has given us in the opera 
house, and not only in sheer stamina and horse 
power: she blazes with her most splendid and 
1adiant vehemence just at the point—the duet 
with Florestan—where many sopranos are gut- 
tering down from  exhaustion—but also in 
sincerity and heroic conviction. But as a rounded 
portrait of Leonore, simply as a piece of accept- 
able heroic acting, it is no more than the sugges- 
tion of a sketch. Miss Shuard’s stereotyped 
gestures and primitive facial expressions are con- 
tinually contradicting the force of her singing: 
the effect of her magnificent high B flat in the 
Dungeon Quartet—‘Tédt erst sein Weib’—is 
immediately undone when she turns to the stam- 
mering Florestan with a smile like a bath bun 
that has heard good news. Her Leonore badly 
needs the attentions of a first-rate producer; it is 
promising enough to deserve them. The produc- 
tion of this revival, like the conducting, achieves 
respectable mediocrity; it wants the presence of 
Frick, Hotter and Jurinac to warm it into iife. 
And why have we lost that fine stroke of dramatic 
continuity by which we saw, as the curtain fell on 
the first act, Rocco and Leonore about to begin 
their ‘descent into the depths’? 
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The Crazy Boatloads 


By BRIAN MOORE 


Hx has not quite repeated itself. When 
one reads of the passionate, naive manifes- 
toes in Malcolm Cowley’s ‘literary odyssey of the 
1920s,"* the high ambitions and the search for 
artistic values which sent the ‘lost generation’ to 
Paris, one cannot help feeling a touch of envy. 
It would seem that the difference between the 
American artist’s pilgrimage to Europe in the 
Twenties and in the Sixties is the difference be- 
tween first love and the obligatory initial visit 
to a brothel. 

Moneyed by a grant from Fulbright, Guggen- 
heim or Ford, the American painter now goes to 
France for a holiday: he knows that the action 
is all in New York. Similarly, the young American 
writer abroad shows little interest in the prose 
experiments of Robbe-Grillet, Sarraute and 
Simon; he tends to dismiss Britain’s younger 
novelists and playwrights as boring social realists 
(we finished with that stuff twenty years ago), and 
as for Sartre, Beckett, Genet or Ionesco, he has 
dug them already off-Broadway. It seems that 
American writers, in three short generations, have 
moved from the provincial (we haven't yet pro- 
duced any writing that could be called major) to 
the parochial (the only stuff worth reading nowa- 
days is coming out of America). 

Yet, year after year, the hegira continues. 
Why? Europe is no longer a Best Buy. Living 
costs in Paris are not noticeably cheaper than in 
New York. In London, a roundabouts-and-swings 
situation exists where a writer’s necessities such 
as liquor and cigarettes cost much more than in 
the United States. 

The exiles of 1920 were fleeing, Mr. Cowley 
says, from ‘the dullness and philistinism of Ameri- 
can life.” America in the Sixties is sometimes 
philistine, never dull. New York is not Mel- 
bourne. The fleshpots of Las Vegas providé a 
dolce vita to rival that of Rome. As for the islands 
of escape to which so many of the Twenties exiles 
fled, they have vanished like a mirage. The young 
American writer, on deck as the boat from Bar- 
celona nears Ibiza, sees a contingent of the 
colourful bearded natives of Washington Square 
waiting to greet him at the dock. The bigger Beats 
have moved on to the Cannes Film Festival for 
kicks, chicks and—most important—free pub- 
licity. The isles of Greece are like Nice. Corfu is 
a holiday camp. As for Spain, well, man, Mexico 
is cheaper, closer and just as beautiful. 

Why, then, do they come? Is it simply because 
America the generous provides so much money 
for her artists and writers to travel and study 
abroad? Is it because her writers feel they must 
visit Europe in order to reject it? Or simply be- 
cause more Americans than ever before in history 
now can and do save enough money to spend a 
summer in Europe? If, as the American sociole- 
gists tell us, a European junket has become a 
powerful status symbol in the average US com- 
munity, has the expatriate bit become a status 
symbol for the younger American writer? 





* Exite’s Return. By Malcolm Cowley. (Bodley 
Head, 18s.) 


Whatever it is, how different it all seems from 
the good word sent back by that first American 
expeditionary force in 1920. Sailing in search of 
values, those exiles found valuta: Tuesday, in 
Hamburg, you might order a banquet for eight 
cents; Thursday, in Vienna, the price of a week's 
lodging was twenty American cigarettes. Esca 
meant freedom. According to Mr. Cowley, the 
first tenet of the Greenwich Village religion of art 
at that time was: 

They do things better in Europe. England and 
Germany have the wisdom of old cultures; the 
Latin peoples have admirably preserved their 
pagan heritage. By expatriating himself, by liv- 
ing in Paris, Capri or the South of France, the 
artist can break the puritan shackles, drink, live 
freely and be wholly creative. 

What more could an innocent ask of abroad? 
On its river side Greenwich Village was bounded 
by the French Line pier. It was go, man, go. First 
to sail were the artists and writers, priests and 
true believers. They had read Proust and Flaubert, 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé. France was their Jeru- 
salem: they would see Picasso plain. But even as 
these first exiles returned in varying states of dis- 
illusion, a lemming rush of art salesmen, dancers, 
movie actors and literary camp followers crowded 
ashore at Le Havre. ‘By 1928,’ wrote Scott Fitz- 
gerald, ‘Paris had grown suffocating. With each 
new shipment of Americans spewed up by the 
boom the quality fell off, until towards the end 
there was something sinister about the crazy 
boatloads.’ 

But even in the realm of craziness ‘they do 
things better in Europe.’ Mr. Cowley vividly 
catalogues the sights which met the arriving 
Americans. Man Ray was photographing ar- 
rangements of watch springs, ball bearings and 
kitchen matches; Max Ernst clipped illustrations 
out of mail-order catalogues, shuffled them into 
designs and exhibited them as pictures; Tristan 
Tzara had his poems printed in the typography 
of advertisements for nerve tonics. Louis 
Aragon, the Big Dada of them all, promised that 
if his name was once more mentioned in Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires he would wreck the edi- 
torial offices: his name was mentioned; the 
offices were wrecked. In such company the 
American newcomers must have seemed a bunch 
of provincial squares. 

Yet in the end, as Mr. Cowley’s book shows, 
it was the squares who made the larger con- 
tribution. Hemingway, Fitzgerald and Thornton 
Wilder were internationally known novelists be- 
fore they were thirty. Little magazines such as 
Broom and Secession failed to transplant Dada 
ideas to the alien soil of New York. And the 
sixteen expatriate writers who signed transition’s 
much-discussed proclamation ending in “The 
plain reader be damned,’ are, with the excep- 
tion of Hart Crane, minor and forgotten figures. 

By 1933 the party was over. Everyone was back 
in the States. Amid Marxist rhetoric and the shut 
factories of 1934, Mr. Cowley’s participant record 
of the great migration seemed, when first pub- 
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lished in New York, a footnote to a dead era. It 
was not. Revised and republished in 1951, it can 
be bought today in any American drug store. 
Its publication now, in England, is proof of its 
continuing value as a cautionary tale. 

For though American writers no longer come 
to Europe humble, half in love, willing to wor- 
ship, a few of them still manage to write well 
about the expatriate experience. Yet somehow all 
these novels of exile, from Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises to William Styron’s Set This House On 
Fire, have the atmosphere of a long, exhausting, 
drunken party. They end in hangover. For most 
of the exiles, now as then, exposure to Europe 
merely leads to a rediscovery of America; a new 
way to see and write about home. And often the 
end of the journey, the euphoric return to Green- 
wich Village or a Connecticut farm, coincides 
with the terrifying realisation that the country of 
their boyhood is lost for ever. As Hemingway put 
it: ‘The barn was gone now and there were only 
stumps, dried tree-tops, branches and fireweed 
where the woods had once been. You could not 
go back.’ 

In the Twenties the returning exiles were 
changed, changed utterly, by this self-knowledge. 
As they sat glum in New York, Mr. Cowley says 
‘we took our little portion of the easy money that 
seemed to be everywhere, and we thereby engaged 
or committed ourselves without meaning to do so. 
We became part of the system we were trying to 
evade, and it defeated us from within, not from 
without.’ In the end, they were, in Zelda Fitz- 
gerald’s phrase, ‘lost and driven now like the rest.’ 

Still, it was first love while it lasted. It is easier 
to feel sympathy for the American exiles of the 
Twenties than for the surly, hedgehog, parochial 
figures who fly over to case Europe in the Sixties. 
But how much of this new parochialism is 
America’s fault? How much is Europe’s? Today’s 
American writers move warily through foreign 
parts, aware that they are not, like that other 
generation, loved and in love. Their country is 
now the major political and military power of 
the West; they must answer for The Bomb, Cuba, 
Laos.and tomorrow’s headline. Their literature is 
now much admired—and often, as in Sartre's 
dramatisation of the Faulknerian mythic land- 
scape—much misunderstood. Is it so surprising 
that these writers are parochial and quick to snap, 
forced as they are to defend things they do not 
always believe in, simply because their questioners 
are so clearly hostile to them as Americans. 

No wonder that the pilgrimage is now more like 
a quick time in a brothel than the lingering in- 
fatuation of first love. The religion of art in the 
Twenties may have been foolish; it may, as Mr. 
Cowley says, have led ‘toward an infinitely bust- 
ling futility, a dance of fireflies in the twilight.’ 
But while it lived, Joyce, Hemingway, Tristan 
Tzara, Aragon and Ford Madox Ford were not 
nationals of their countries but members of a 
brotherhood. Now that it is dead, an ugly literary 
nationalism replaces it. ‘Why do French and Eng- 
lish intellectuals attack everything America stands 
for, yet treat Russia with kid gloves?’ a young 
American writer asked me recently. I had no 
answer. Besides, he was going home. Next year’s 
American writer may be even more surly and 
parochial after hearing this young man’s caution- 
ary tale. And yet, those European writers who 
visit America today are met with hospitality and 
friendliness; they are listened to; they are made 
welcome. Is it possible that the next generation of 
American writers will forgo the European ex- 
perience altogether? Could it be true that anti- 
Americanism is becoming the anti-Semitism of the 
English and French intellectuals? If pricked, will 
a Yank not bleed? 
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A Fatal Giraffe 


Old Men at the Zoo. By Angus Wilson. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 

It is, perhaps, the distasteful and uninspiring 
appearance of current politicians, not to men- 
tion their inability to express their thoughts and 
their clear ignorance of politics, which has made 
us turn to writers for political ideas. It is enough 
to have written a play, or a few short stories, 
to be expected to hand down constant and 
authoritative messages about the world situation 
and the future of mankind. This is often a pity. 
Many writers are not very good at anything ex- 
cept writing and the value of their work is often 
not to be judged by the quality of their thoughts 
Anyone taking seriously the politics of Dostoiev- 
sky, the theology of Graham Greene or the 
social theories of Shakespeare would be bound 
to enter a state of mental confusion in which 
it would become impossible to appreciate their 
work. But the pressure on writers to pontificate, 
although relished by some, has become a heavy 
burden to others. This is the case, so it seems to 
me, with Mr. Angus Wilson 

At one time Mr. Wilson was doing with great 
care, wit and precision something which could 
only be done by him. A small and creepy world 
of homosexuals and hearty saloon-bar captains, 
an alarming cross-section of landladies and Ful- 
ham Road intellectuals, a whole visual landscape 
of oilcloth-covered settees and fading daffodils 
on the desks of British Council typists and sar- 
dines and tea was his alone. Nothing in this 
small but valuable armament would lead you to 
suspect that Mr. Wilson’s guess would be any 
better than yours or mine about the future of 
the human race. Nor, I am bound to say after 
reading his novel, set in the year 1970, is it. 





Noel Streatfeild calls it 
“MAGNIFICENT,” and Elizabeth 


Bewick “a book from which any child 
should derive both pleasure and profit.” 


Here’s Odhams latest children’s book triumph—a new, 
entertaining and instructive panorama of the world and 
its marvels. Designed for 9 to 16-year-olds, its big, lavishly 
illustrated pages are packed with colour and information 
for intelligent young minds and eyes, in a splendid balance of 
lively, lucid text and vivid illustrations. And what aston- 
ishing value it is, too—with 384 pages, and over 2,500 
27s. 6d: 
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The idea of setting a novel in the future is, I 
take it, to tell us some devastating and un- 
noticed truth about the present. If this be so, it 
is some relief to learn from Mr. Wilson that our 
great danger lies, not in the blundering belliger- 
ence of America or the cool calculation of the 
Kremlin, but in the European Common Market. 
In 1970 England is to be attacked by a con- 
course of European powers, with conventional 
weapons, and reduced to starvation and the con- 
sumption of badgers, the eating of which Mr. 
Wilson describes in great and disgusted detail. 
After this catastrophe, and the setting up of 
concentration camps at Enfield, we are again 
liberated, and history lurches upon its way. 

These events are described almost entirely 
trom the point of view of their impact upon 
the London Zoo. They are told by a young, well- 
off and uxorious civil servant who has sexual 
intercourse with his wife each night and morn- 
ing, possesses two shadowy children and uses a 
language which can only indicate that by 1970 
Sir Arthur Pinero will again become the most 
admired British dramatist. It involves the plot- 
ting and counterplotting of a number of 
vividly described and dotty old men who scheme 
away as if they still remembered what it was 
like to be in a novel by Sir Charles Snow, and 
the narrative is zipped up by a wandering 
nymphomaniac who pursues the hero and her 
own dog with her attentions, and is finally mur- 
dered by the latter. 

Lest it seem from this that Mr. Wilson’s novel 
is unduly sensational, let it be said that almost 
the first third of the book is concerned with a 
keeper who is kicked in the testicles by a sick 
giraffe. This leads to some conscientious pangs 
on the part of the narrator, but the theme is 
dropped, possibly as unproductive, in favour of 
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every page the clear, comprehensive, infor- 
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the question of whether or not the Zoo should 
be moved to a sort of new Whipsnade on the 
Welsh border. This occupies almost all the re- 
mainder of the novel, except for the scenes of 
drama and desolation when the European 
powers turn on us in the end. However, the last 
line is dedicated to the reappearance of the 
fatal giraffe. ‘A giraffe couldn't kill anyone. 
Could it Dad? A rotten old giraffe,’ asks the 
narrator's child, and the narrator answers 
deeply, ‘I hope not. I'm not sure yet.’ This much 
is clear. It was a symbolic giraffe that kicked 
the keeper in the early chapters. No doubt it 
didn’t hurt any less for that. 


Now this is what | find sad about Mr. Wilson's 
book. There is a real love and feeling for the 
flavour of the London Zoo. You can smell the 
orange peel and the hippo, the animals are there 
in all their innocence. The old men are very like 
old men in London clubs, hairy and mad and 
selfish and lost. The typists are often very like 
typists, and there are still many moments when 
the old wit of Mr. Wilson’s writing screeches 
and hops like a delighted parakeet. But the 
giraffe has to be symbolic, the zoo has to be in 
1970, we have to know what Mr. Wilson thinks 
about Germany and the Bomb and the per- 
nicious effects of materialism on society. His 
ideas on these subjects are liberal and correct, 
but they are ideas which can be had by anybody. 
What anybody could not do is to write a real 
novel about the London Zoo, set in 1961, where 
the giraffe was just a giraffe and the people were 
really tragic and funny and true and seen with 
the writer’s individual eye. Mr. Wilson could 
probably have done that, but now, I’m afraid, 
he wouldn't think it sufficiently important. 


JOHN MORTIMER 





THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST 


Charles Chilton 


More dramatic than any fiction—here is the rue 
story of America’s wild frontier and the men who 
created its legends through four hundred stirring years 
The glorious and inglorious names that played their 
part in the long, bitter and bloody struggle for the 
West are all to be found in the pages of this history— 
all even more colourful in life than in legend. A 
fascinating book for every lover of Western lore. 
Illustrated with line drawings. October 9. 21s. 


Odhams GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in two volumes 


Editor: Richard Sudell, 
F.1.L.A., F.R.H.S. 


From the choice of tools to the most ambitious 
project, here is everything the gardener should know 
about flower, fruit and vegetable cultivation, in over 
6,000 A to Z entries. The hundreds of illustrations 
include 34 full-colour plates. 2 volumes in presentation 
slip case. £5 5s. 











The Golden Age 
of Tramways 


CHARLES KLAPPER 


A fascinating era of transport history 
from its origins to the present day. 
Written with affection and authority 
and illustrated with a unique collection 
of photographs. Demy 8vo, 40s net. 
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“All his writing, verse or prose, has an 
inimitable poetic grace. The present 
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of his prose.”” The Guardian, 42s net. 
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Little Brother 


James Anthony Froude, 1818-1856. By Waldo 
Hilary Dunn. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


Time, which pardons Paul Claudel, has not yet 
managed to forgive James Anthony Froude the 
nastiest set of opinions held by any of the great 
Victorian stylists. He scorned democracy, hated 
tolerance, detested Catholicism; regarded the 
‘Teutonic’ nations as ordained leaders of the 
world, categorised coloured races with the 
animals and held cruelty justified in a righteous 
cause. All this he said in prose which, superb 
with conviction, matched Dickens for drama, 
Carlyle for pulpit force, Bagehot or Acton for 
massive, lucid elegance. It should be possible to 
admire him historically without wincing, to 
recognise the poetic sweep and grandeur of the 
myth he imposed on our willing ancestors: the 
white-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant legend of a nation 
of puritan martyrs, valiant sea-dogs and their 
heroic queen who saved Europe from the dark 
toils of Papist conspiracy. We should be able to 
read him as we read Malory. But not quite yet. 

Not yet, because out in Wooster, Ohio, for 
one, there is still Mr. Waldo H Dunn, who 
considers that ‘the course of human history 
during the last century would have been greatly 
different if Froude’s ideas could have prevailed,’ 
that. ‘events have justified most of his positions.’ 
Mr. Dunn, it seems, is not sensitive to the pas- 
sage of time. It is thirty-six years since Froude’s 
daughter Margaret first let him read and copy 
her father’s letters, journals and incomplete 
autobiography; twenty-eight since she gave them 
to him to use as he saw fit. In that time he has 
done little but collate Froude’s memoir with 
accounts by some of his contemporaries, and 
finally print them side by side with a rather 
sketchy running commentary. However, we may 
be grateful for his lack of method: it gives us, 
with minimum interference, the story of Froude’s 
first thirty-eight years as far as possible in 
Froude’s own words—a beautifully written and 
fascinating Victorian document. 

Froude’s memoir may not excuse what he be- 
came, but it does much, after an intervening 
century of psychology, to suggest how it hap- 
pened. He was the last child of an old-fashioned 
hunting Devon archdeacon; while he was still 
a baby, his mother died of tuberculosis, whose 
seeds she bequeathed to all but two of her 
children. The dominant presence in their house 
at Dartington was his eldest brother, fifteen 
years his senior: Richard Hurrell, the brilliant 
friend of Newman and co-inspirer of the 
Tractarian Movement. For thirty-eight years, 
until he published the first two volumes of his 
great history of Tudor England, Anthony’s chief 
identity was as Hurrell Froude’s brother, a 
satellite of the dazzling, tragic comet which 
blazed through the skies of Oxford in the 1820s. 

‘We all adored Hurrell,’ Froude writes in his 
memoir. ‘He was sparkling brilliant, moved as 
a sort of king in the element which surrounded 
us.’ Everyone who knew Hurrell seemed to agree. 
His father spoiled him, masters at Eton praised 
him, Newman loved and followed him as a 
genius. He was tall, thin, handsome, with 
memorable grey eyes; restlessly active, revelling 
in sailing, skating, slang and practical jokes. He 
glittered in argument, delighting and shocking 
friends with his originality and paradox, his 
romantic enthusiasms for medizvalism, monas- 
ticism, Mariolatry, the cavaliers and the cult of 
Charles King and Martyr. At twenty-three he 
was elected a fellow of Oriel, and it was he even 
more than Newman who gave the college its 
name as the liveliest in the university. 
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Only his mother noticed before her death that 
at home his mastering energy took odd forms. 
He tended to ‘worry’ his brothers and sisters— 
once she caught him playing wolf to the terrified 
baby Anthony. Anthony records later incidents: 
once ‘Hurrell held him heels up over a pond, 
stirring the mud with his head; on another occa- 
sion, boating on the Dart, tossed him into deep 
water to conquer his fear of it. In the same way, 
it was Hurrell who, to cure his ‘sawneyness,’ in- 
sisted that the boy should be sent at eleven as 
a boarder into College at Westminster. Anthony 
was thrown into the cavernous, freezing dormi- 
tory where forty boys, mostly older than him- 
self, were locked without supervision from dusk 
till dawn; he was hideously bullied, starved, 
flogged, burned with cigars. Stupefied with 
misery, his wits and health broke down; sent 
home, he was whipped again—Hurrell looking 
on approvingly—for disappointing their father 
and losing some school books. After examining 
him severely, Hurrell declared the boy’s intel- 
ligence absurdly overrated; for four years he was 
kept home without further schooling. 

All the same, ‘I worshipped Hurrell,’ Froude 
protested in old age. He was as shattered as their 
father when in 1836 the disease which had carried 
off the mother and other children took the pride 
and glory of the family At Oxford he walked 
meekly in Hurrell’s shadow: Newman installed 
him in Hurrell’s rooms above his own and in- 
vited him to his weekly undergraduate parties. 
Froude fell under the famous silvery spell; in 
1841, for taking up cudgels for Tract Ninety, he 
lost a job tutoring a parson’s children; in 1843 
he undertook one of the lives of British saints 
with which the Tractarians hoped to overcome 
Anglican mistrust of the miraculous. Later he 
maintained it was this task which undermined 
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his trust in religious evidence, leading to his 
abandonment of holy orders and the public burn- 
ing of his Nemesis of Faith. Newman’s recep- 
tion into the Church of Rome in 1845 probably 
contributed as much. But to the end of his life 
Froude would hea: no ill of Hurrell’s friend, 
* declaring Newman one of the two great men, 
with Carlyle, whom he had known. 

Yet the fact remains that the labour of 
Froude’s maturity was the calculated denigration 
of all his brother and Newman had striven for. 
At every point, the huge historical myth he 
elaborated opposed and challenged what Hurrell 
had held dear: calling up against his knights and 
saints the Protestant martyrs and yeoman-heroes 
of England, against his cult of the Stuarts the 
harsh portrait of a plotting and adulterous 
Queen of Scots. The springs of assent, he had 
learned from Carlyle and Newman, lie lower 
than will or reason, in inchoate fathoms of emo- 
tion, prejudice and infant memory. Summoning 
the ancient tides of English folk-hatred, he sub- 
merged his recollection of Hurrell’s tortures in 
the old national nightmare of Papist rack, thumb- 
screw and auto-da-fé. It was Froude’s history 
which inspired his brother-in-law, Kingsley, to 
write the most popular anti-Catholic novel of the 
century, and it was in a review of the first 
volumes that Kingsley launched his clumsy, 
brutal attempt to hound Newman, in effect, out 
of English life. Froude himself stood aside from 
that controversy. By then, the most wildly suc- 
cessful historian since Macaulay, he was spending 
most of his time down in Devon, discovering 
a passion for yachting in the waters which as a 
child had scared and sickened him, in the days 
when his beloved and envied brother had sailed 
them joyously so many years ago. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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LEONARD BARNES 
The 


In 1933, Peter Davies published a 
memorial poem by Leonard Barnes 
dedicated to Denis Oliver Barnett, who 
was killed at Hooge on the Western 
Front in the summer of 1915—the title, 
Youth at Arms 


The Homecoming is also a poem, about the 
whole human race: it reflects the author’s 
spiritual and philosophical experience of 
life from those harrowing years on the 
Western Front to the present day. 25s 
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Dawn Chorus 


The Dawn of Civilization. Edited by Stuart 

Piggott. (Thames and Hudson, 8 gns.) 
SOME may consider this portable museum too 
bulky, though it is no bigger than a brief-case, 
to accommodate or too heavy, at six and a half 
pounds, to consult? Let nobody think it not 
worth all of eight guineas. Of nearly 1,000 
illustrations, some 200 are colour plates. But it 
is a good deal more than an annotated album 
of snapshots. The 400 pages of text are printed 
in type slightly larger than this. They matter. 
They expose the motives which govern our arts 
and politics today. 

Human prehistory and early history are 
covered by chapters or separate studies, a baker’s 
dozen, each by an accredited expert. The stone 
age ‘dawn’ of the hunters and gatherers is 
followed by the dawn of the urban settlers. Then 
comes the dawn of civilisation proper, among 
the occasionally interpenetrating and finally 
lettered communities of Iran and Mesopotamia 
(Professor Mallowan), Egypt, the Levant, and 
so to Anatolia and the ‘pre-Greek’ Aegean. The 
beginnings of civilisation in the river valleys of 
the Indus (Wheeler) and the Huang Ho prepare 
us for the Indian and Chinese traits in the more 
diffuse cultures of Central and South-East Asia. 
‘The Steppes’ lead us back into ‘Barbarian 
Europe’ and forward into the New World. These 
thirteen ‘dawns’ are made vivid with aptly 
chosen photographs, some of them new and 
specially taken, of significant artefacts. The maps, 
chronological tables and pictorial reconstructions 
are of less even value. But all this material has 
been very ably supervised by the editor, Mr. 
Stuart Piggott, who contributes an informative 
introduction and a modest epilogue. 

The unique value of this one-volume encyclo- 
pedia of archeology lies in the fact that it was 
‘deliberately planned as a co-operative inquiry 
into the human past—by authorities whose 
reports, though often differently angled, have 
been neatly integrated. And it represents a vin- 
dication, by specialists, of the charge that their 
field is over-specialised. Such a work must, of 
course, involve a mélange of compromises. The 
cultural pill must be suitably sugared to sell (and 
sell out it will) to the Bingo fringes. By a tech- 
nique familiar to readers of stiff, glossy weeklies 
the eye is hooked on to a cliché title, on a 
chatty black caption. What could be more mis- 
leadingly anachronistic than “A Cycle of Cathay’ 
for Mr. Watson’s brilliant summary of China 
in the pre-Christian millennia? Or more gro- 
tesque than the reconstruction of an early 
Chinese scene from a jumble of Han models 
of jugglers, minstrels and pottery cottages? Miss 
Chapman is an excellent and versatile painter. 


But many will feel that her insets (with their | 
grim robot hominids and pointilliste trees against | 


gay Gauguin backgrounds) an esthetic mistake. 
Too good as art, their artiness competes invidi- 
ously with the arts portrayed (a hack illustrator 
would have been better, if children and illiterates 
had to be-considered, than Picasso himself). 
Most readers of this book, which offers a wide 
target for sniping, will find some pretext for 
carping. Of all bronze-age peoples, why are 
Europeans alone referred to constantly as ‘bar- 
barians’? Was an Irish goldsmith more _ bar- 
barous than his Chinese or Levantine counter- 
part? Why weren’t Eskimos and Blackfellows 
and other living ‘primitives’ allowed to illuminate 
neolithic life? But there is something in the book 
for everyone; and nobody is likely to regret 

possessing it 
HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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MICHAEL 
HOWARD 


The Franco- 
Prussian War 


‘A brilliant piece of scholarly mili- 
tary history written in the round.’ 
LISTENER 


‘A masterpiece.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


‘Mr. Howard has established him- 
self as a historian of a high order.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘A most valuable addition to histori- 
cal literature.’ A. J. P. TAYLOR 


‘A masterpiece about the origins of 
the world we live in.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


17 maps 635 


H. W. TILMAN 


Mischief 
among the 
Penguins 


An account of a voyage to Southern 
Indian Ocean islands to explore un- 
known glaciers, by a distinguished 
mountaineer, whois also a humorous 
and sympathetic guide. 


Illustrated 2I5 


MAURICE 
BURTON 


The Elusive 
Monster 


‘A masterly and very readable analy- 
sis of the evidence for and against 
the Loch Ness Monster.’ 
EVENING STANDARD 
‘This first full-length treatment by 
a professional zoologist is a lucid 
and valuable contribution.’ 
OBSERVER 


Illustrated 215 
R. S. THOMAS 
Tares 


‘He is completely a poet . . . with 
good reason a Poetry Book Society 
Choice.’ GUARDIAN 
‘One of the finest poets writing at 
the moment.’ BIRMINGHAM POST 


10s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 
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A World of Things 


No Answer. By Robert Pinget. Translated by Richard N. Coe. (Calder, 18s.) 
Sermons and Soda Water. By John O'Hara. (Cresset Press, 18s.) 

‘The Law Shop. By Leo Townsend. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

The Window. By Alasdair Clayre. (Cape, 16s.) 


AT this time of year, when the fiction mills are 
working three shifts a day to meet the autumn 
demand (if there really is a demand—one won- 
ders) for neat, brightly packaged, well-bound 
novels, the bemused reviewer is grateful for any- 
thing which makes an unusual claim on his atten- 
tion. The Calder imprint, though no guarantee 
against boredom or pretentiousness, does indicate 
that a book is likely to embody a serious literary 
intention. No Answer is the first novel to appear 
in English of an author already well established 
in France; the publishers compare him with 
Beckett, but it would be truer to say that Beckett’s 
master is Pinget’s master, too. His brief, leisurely 
but sharply observant analysis of life in a small 
southern French village, switching at intervals 
from minute physical description to stream-of- 
consciousness, seems to me to owe a great deal to 
Ulysses, though the scale is infinitely smaller. 
Even the word-play is Joycean (the translator has 
done a remarkably expert job here). 

There is very little plot, but the book has a 
wonderful richness of texture; M. Pinget makes 
good use of the splendid density of French pro- 
vincial life, riven with gossip and spying and end- 
less intrigue, and so full of novelistic possibilities. 
Some of this is almost as good as the early Com- 
bray chapters in Proust. The mood of the book 
is elegiac—there is a funeral, an eccentric elderly 
widower writes every day to the son who has de- 
serted him, but he doesn’t post the letters—yet 
the immense solidity with which Pinget establishes 
his physical setting acts as a counterpoint to any 
particular current of feeling. Things remain, he 
seems to say, whatever human beings feel or do, 
and Pinget regards the world of things with con- 
siderable affection. Though in places even mere 
description produces a lyrical effect, as in the 
account of a cemetery, where the several pages 
listing the names and dates on the gravestones 
turn into a kind of elegiac poem. This novel, mel- 
ancholy but warm, and beautifully woven, is one 
which demands rereading, and I shall certainly 
want to turn to it again. It's encouraging that 
such books are still being published here. 

After this hand-made excellence, back to the 
conveyor belt. Sermons and Soda Water takes its 
title from a line of Don Juan, and is a group of 
three linked novelle, describing events in the life 
of James Malloy, a newspaperman turned novelist, 
between the late Twenties and the war years. The 
earlier part reads like ersatz Fitzgerald, and the 
whole book is sodden with that most suspect of 
literary emotions, nostalgia : 


It was a splendid contentment with the know- 
ledge that once I had felt those things so deeply 
and well that the throbbing urging of George 
Gershwin’s ‘Do It Again’ could evoke the original 
sensation and the pictures that went with it: a 
tea dance at the club and a girl in a long black 
satin dress and my furious jealousy of a fellow 
who wore a yellow foulard tie. 


Mr. O’Hara seems to be trying deliberately to 
recapture something of the feeling of his first 
novel, Appointment in Samarra—he even refers 
to characters and events in it—but there is a limit 
to the amount of exploration that particular waste 
land will undergo. A special cause for annoyance 
with this book is that most of it is told in con- 
versations between characters who are so little 
realised that they all sound alike; since Mr. 
O’Hara spurns such humble devices as ‘he said,’ 


‘I remarked,’ ‘Jack added,’ ‘Jill observed,’ one is 
constantly losing one’s place. Not that this greatly 
matters, since the only topic of interest for these 
zombies is—to slip into the idiom of the book for 
a moment—who is screwing who at any given 
moment. This book reads very much like the 
scrapings of Mr. O’Hara’s barrel, and pretty ran- 
cid it is, down there at the bottom. 

The Law Shop is a fast-moving, authentic- 
seeming study of life among adolescent gangsters, 
heavily contemporary, though in parts closer to 
Brighton Rock than to Absolute Beginners. The 
hero, Dave, is a hardened tough of seventeen with 
his own gang; he’s presented as a victim of society, 
though at the same time he’s shamelessly romanti- 
cised. We follow his adventures while he is on the 
run with his pregnant fifteen-year-old mistress 
from a respectable family; gradually he falls in 
love with her and wants to marry her and go 
straight, but he never has a chance. Mr. Town- 
send is an extremely talented writer, but I found 
his tendency to alternate between sentimentality 
and sadism very hard to take. 

The Window is a sensitive first novel by a 
twenty-six-year-old fellow of All Souls, which 
reads, alas, like a parody of a sensitive first novel. 
It describes the lives of a number of pretty wet 
young people, and one or two older ones; it has 
vaguely symbolic overtones, and is incredibly 
badly written: ‘His heart gave a little bump of 
pure pleasure,’ and so on. Mr. Clayre’s novel is 
saturated to an extraordinary extent with the 
pathetic fallacy: he describes the physical world 
with obsessive attention to detail, but unlike M. 
Pinget, who is fascinated by things but allows 
them to persist apart from humanity, Mr. Clayre 
is only interested in objects in so far as they re- 
flect his characters’ sensibilities, a disagreeably 
constricting device even when employed by a 
genius like Joyce in Portrait of the Artist. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Justifying the Devil 


Milton’s Ged. By William Empson. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 
MILTON wrote Paradise Lost to ‘justify the ways 
of God to men.’ A difficult and necessary task, 
Professor Empson maintains. A God who creates 
man foreknowing that he will fall, arranges for 
him to be tempted with diabolical cunning (first 
sending down an angel to warn him, but in terms 
too general to be helpful, to make quite sure that 
his fall will be inexcusable), and then punishes 
him and his descendants with eternal torture re- 
mitted only in the case of a small minority and 
only then because God has found someone else 
to accept torture on their behalf—such a God 
certainly takes some defending. Milton himself, 
urges Professor Empson, realised this. ‘Many 
visible proofs, the verification of numberless pre- 
dictions, a multitude of wonderful works have 
compelled all nations to believe, either that God, 
or that some evil power whose name was un- 
known, presided over the affairs of the world.’ 
These words are Milton’s (in translation), not 
Samuel Butler’s, and Empson quotes them from 
De Doctrina Christiana. What we know about the 
way the world is run suggests that it is run by a 
malignant power, unless we have some special 
reason for believing that this apparent malignance 
represents some mysterious form of ultimate good. 
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Professor Empson believes that Christianity is 
a system of torture worship and the Christian God 
a Devil. Dr. Johnson, who yielded to no one in 
his Christian piety, believed that the evidence, un- 
supported by faith, suggested a similar view. 


- ‘Some of them [the gods], perhaps, are virtuosi, 


and delight in the operations of an asthma, as a 
human philosopher in the effects of an air-pump. 
... As they are wiser and more powerful than we, 
they have more exquisite diversions; for we have 
no way of procuring any sport so brisk and so 
lasting as the paroxysms of the gout and stone, 
which, undoubtedly, must make high mirth, espe- 
cially if the play be a little diversified with the 
blunders and puzzles of the blind and deaf.’ But 
even the God revealed by Christian faith, argues 
Empson—indeed he goes further and says espe- 
cially the God revealed by Christian faith—is a 
monster; Milton, he argues, was fully aware of 
this, and in his great epic struggled magnificently 
with this awareness. 

In the end he could only ‘justify’ God by show- 
ing Him as envisaging his eventual abdication. 
Professor Empson interprets God's address to the 
Son (III, 80-343) promising him exaltation from 
his humiliation and eventual total rule as ‘uni- 
versal King,’ in the light of certain passages in the 
De Doctrina and of certain cabalistic and Cam- 
bridge Platonist doctrines which M. Saurat 
showed Milton to have been acquainted with, to 
mean that God will eventually become ‘totally 
immanent or invisible.’ 


When Milton made God the Father plan for 
His eventual abdication, he ascribed to Him in 
the high tradition of Plutarch the noblest senti- 
ment that could be found in an absolute ruler; 
and could reflect with pride that He had Himself 
seen it in operation, though with a tragic end. 
Milton’s God is thus to be regarded as like King 
Lear and Prospero, turbulent and masterful 
characters who are struggling to become able to 
renounce their power and enter peace; the story 
makes Him behave much worse than they do, 
but the author allows Him the same purifying 
aspiration, 

The argument, ingeniously developed and 
supported by much apt quotation and perceptive 
glossing, nevertheless seems to me far-fetched. 
This defence, if it is built into the poem at all, is 
done in so oblique and muted a manner that it 
never really emerges: that is no way of justifying 
the ways of God to men. I think we must conclude 
that Milton does not succeed in justifying God to 
men and that, in spite of Milton’s and Empson’s 
insistence, that was not really the intent of the 
epic. Paradise Lost, as it actually came to be writ- 
ten, emerged as a brilliant poetic exploration of 
the paradoxes of the human dilemma as it is 
found by experience to be, the central of many 
paradoxes being the simultaneous beauty and 
monstrosity of innocence (Eve could only have 
resisted Satan if she had been suspicious of the 
serpent, which, being innocent, she had no reason 
to be) and the necessity of evil if man is to develop 
strength of character by resistance to it. 

‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue,’ 
Milton had written in Areopagitica. The innocence 
of Eden was the innocence of the soma-fed in- 
habitants of Brave New World,and Aldous Hux- 
ley introduced the Savage to challenge this way of 
life because, lige Milton, he saw it as ultimately 
intolerable. The intolerableness of a life of eter- 
nal placidity is what has induced theologians as 
Well as poets and novelists to insist on introducing 
some roughage, and Professor Empson does not 
sufficiently explore the implications of this. But 
he has written a serious and a sparkling book, 
which will irritate many people and make some 
at least think again. 

DAVID DAICHES 
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Hall-mark of a Wages Policy 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ONE begins to be really sorry 
for poor Mr. Lloyd. Snarled at 
by minor Commonweaith poli- 
ticians at the Accra conference 
over the Common Market affair, 
forced into a back seat by Mr. 
Baumgartner at the IMF meet- 
ing in Vienna, he comes home to 
find his wage pause nearing a 
breakdown. Did he ever think 
that he could get away with it? 
There are now nearly 10,000,000 workers de- 
manding higher pay. Their claims add up to 
over £600 million—a formidable total even if 
they are prepared to settle for half. If Mr. Lloyd 
had listened to his late economic adviser on a 
wages policy he would have prepared his ground 
much more carefully before inviting battle. 


In the second of his revealing articles in the 
Economist, Sir Robert Hall makes it clear that 
he has been giving unpalatable advice for years. 
One wonders how they ever tolerated him or 
he them. On the fundamental policy for prices, 
wages and employment he has been at !ogger- 
heads, apparently, with every Chancellor. In his 
view it was absurd to have a policy of full em- 
ployment and not to have a wages policy. The 
Government should never have allowed the 
trade unions to imagine that they could get 
away with wage increases at the expense of 
profits. In full employment employers simply 
pass on higher wages through higher prices. A 
wage increase in full employment therefore 
works against the community unless it is kept 
within the bounds of the increase in produc- 
tivity in the economy as a whole. Such a wages 
policy needs public opinion to support it and 
Sir Robert seems to think that public opinion 
would not support it while the taxation system 
is unfairly allowing the businessman to get away 
with tax-free capital gains and business expenses. 


Here I think he exaggerates. The average 
working man will be quite cynical about tax- 
free winnings on the Stock Exchange as long 
aS no one suggests taxing his own winnings on 
the pools. He is against all forms of betting tax. 
As a betting man he is not unsympathetic to 
betting on stocks and shares; his cynical attitude 
to it has, in fact, been endorsed by his own | 
trade union brotherhood, which has at last de- 
cided to jump on the band-wagon in Throgmor- 
ton Street. A new unit trust has been formed 





under the auspices of a City merchant bank 
to invest trade union moneys in ‘growth’ equity | 
shares and~Lord Longford has given it more 
than his moral blessing by accepting the chair- | 
manship. No trade unionist can any longer pre- 
tend that capital gain goes to a privileged class. | 
I agree that the taxation of wealth leaves much | 
to be desired. Mr. Lloyd has promised to tax | 
short-term winnings on the Stock Exchange, but | 
what is really wanted is a small and fair tax | 
on all forms of capital increment. My answer | 
to Sir Robert Hall is that public opinion would 
support a wages policy here and now if a 
reasonable one could be devised, as he claims, 
and if it could be explained to the workers. But | 


no one has tried and if Mr. Lloyd thinks he can 
now suddenly impose a wage pause, as part 
of a wages policy, without any preliminary cam- 
paign of public enlightenment, he is asking for 
trouble. 

In Sir Robert Hall’s view the root of our 
present trouble is over-full employment. At the 
moment unemployment is only 1.4 per cent. 
of the working population. Things would be 
easier, he says, if we tried to keep within 14 
per cent. and 24 per cent. and took the lower 
limit as a warning. With over-full employment 
and high demand business firms tend to let 
economies go by the board and when the 
Government seeks to relieve pressures in the 
economy by restricting overall demand they 
naturally hang on to their labour and wait for 
better times. The trade unions help them by 
agreeing to work-sharing, part-time arrange- 
ments. Sir Robert evidently thought Mr. Lloyd's 
little pay-roll tax a piece of nonsense, for he 
writes: ‘It is difficult to see why a moderate 
pay-roll tax should make anyone more careful 
in the use of labour if the existing level of 
wages has not done so already.’ Looking back, 
without anger, it seems a great pity that the 
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LONDON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 
Tue Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of London 
Shop Property Trust Limited was held on September 
28 in London, Sir Cyril Black, J.P.. D.L., M.P., 
F.R.LC.S., F.A.I., Chairman, presiding. 

The following are the main features from the 
circulated statement for the year ended April 30, 
1961 :— 

I feel sure that Shareholders will be well satisfied 
with the results for the past year. 

CAPITAL CHANGES: The capital of the Com- 
pany has been reorganised, and the Stock which for- 
merly consisted of units of £1 has now been con- 
verted into Shares of 5s. each. The Freehold and 
Leasehold properties owned by our Property In- 
vestment Companies increased in book cost during 
the year by about £130,000. 

PROFITS & DIVIDEND: The profit for the 





interim dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, was paid 
on 28th April, 1961 and, subject to the approval of 
the Shareholders, a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
less tax, will be paid. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS: Last year’s profits do 
not represent the full earning potential of the 
Group, as during the year we received no income 
from our two major building schemes in Manchester 
and Bedford. Our Manchester development is ex- 
pected to be completed and ready for occupation 


| towards the end of this year. I am hopeful that, 


when completed and fully let, this attractive mod- 
ern shop and office building will produce a net in- 
come, after allowing for Ground Rent and out- 
goings, considerably in excess of the figure of £30,000 


| which I gave you a year ago. Our Bedford property 
| is now virtually completed, and the eight shops and 
| upper parts are let to first-class traders on long 


leases at satisfactory rents. We should receive the 
full benefit from these properties in 1962/63 and 
subsequent years. 

The operations of this Group of Companies con- 


| tinue to prosper and we anticipate an expanding 
| and progressive future. « 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


H. S. WHITESIDE & CO. LTD. 
(General Food Manufacturers) 


MR. T. A. BARNES ON GROUP’S TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT AND CONTINUED 
EXPANSION 


Tue 36th annual general meeting of H. S. Whiteside 
& Co. Limited was held on September 22 in London. 
In his circulated statement, the chairman, Mr. T. A. 
Barnes, referring to a proposed three-for-four rights 
issue of 6,380,209 1s. ordinary shares, at a price of 3s. 
per share, said that the directors were of the opinion 
that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, the profits 
for 1961 would be sufficient to justify a forecast that 
a total dividend of not less than 30 per cent. would 
be paid in respect of the year ending 31st December, 
1961, on the capital as increased by the rights issue. 
Reporting on the results which had been achieved, 
the chairman said that Group profits and turnover— 
home and export—reached new records. That was 
particularly encouraging, as the new records had been 
reached in the face of increasing costs and ever- 
intensifying competition in the food industry. 

The Whiteside Group of companies had an export 
record of which it could be proud. In 1960 orders 
totalling over £14 million had been secured covering 
shipments to well over one hundred territories. 

Results to date indicated that the export sales 
record set up in 1960 would be beaten during the 
current year. 

Commenting on current prospects, Mr. Barnes con- 
cluded: With each section of the Group showing 
satisfactory increases in turnover to date, the indica- 
tions are that sales for the year will establish a new 
record. 

We continue to seek every opportunity to expand 
our interests in the industry, and challenging as con- 
ditions are, we are of the opii:ion that we can meet 
them with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The British Homo- 
phone Company Limited was held on September 22 
in London. Mr. J. Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 

The profit of the Group after taxation amounts to 
£30,009 against £27,728. The profit of the parent 
company, The British Homophone Company Limited, 
after taxation, etc., is £6,119 as compared with £8,715. 
The net profit of the Company, including the Ebon- 
estos Industries Limited dividend of £10,365 net, is 
£16,484 against £15,625. The subsidiary companies 
show an increase in profits. Tne consolidated balance 
sheet of the Group shows a sound financial position, 
the net liquid assets being £179,080 against £158,891. 

Ebonestos Industries Limited: The internal figures 
available to the Board concerning Ebonestos In- 
dustries Limited indicate that this Company’s figures 
are being maintained for the current year and in 
fact the orders in hand position is even somewhat 
stronger than at the same time last year. 

The British Homophone Company Limited: 

In 1959 a nationally known public company en- 
tered the gramophone record industry and substan- 
tial pressing work was then placed by them with 
your Company. In 1960, the Company in question 
decided to withdraw from the market and subsequent 
to this, and in consequence thereof, in the year under 
review your Company suffered a fall in turnover 
and trading profit. The directors are always investi- 
gating avenues that could lead to increases in trade 
for this Company. 

The loss of The British Homophone Company’s 
orders has tended to reduce this Company’s turnover 
for the period from the Ist April, 1961, to date, as 
compared with the similar period in 1959-60. It is 
anticipated, however, that this difference will not 
continue for the balance of the current year. 

The directors have shown their confidence in the 
future in recommending the increased dividends. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Government lacked the courage to promulgate a 
national wages policy and to send Sir Robert 
Hall round the country—to be interviewed for 
radio and television—to explain how it would 
work and why it would be in the best interests 
of the workpeople. That would have been an 
honest attack. As Sir Robert says, the nation will 
always respond to demands on it if it feels that 
they are just. 

It was good to see Sir Robert calling for more 
planning and for a more rational ordering of 
investment. This is a policy I have continually 
urged in this column. Too much investment has 
been undiscriminating and tax-saving; it has 
merely duplicated plant for which the operating 
labour is not available. This leads to a call 
for an increase in total demand on the grounds 
of ‘surplus capacity,’ although there may be 
over-full employment. ‘We could, of course, 
open our doors to labour from other countries,’ 
adds Sir Robert. ‘Failing this we should give 
them our old plant rather than stoke up the 
fires at home in the vain hope that it will all 
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come into use.’ This is a wise suggestion which 
the aid-providing agencies might consider when 
they come to help underdeveloped countries with 
surplus labour. 

It is a pity that Sir Robert did not address 
himself more to the problem of the European 
Common Market beyond the rather patronising 
remark that ‘it is very encouraging for those 
who believe in British industry that so many 
British employers are now willing to explore the 
possibilities of the Common Market. Does he 
himself believe in British industry? Apparently 
he believes strongly in competition and the 
pushing of the weak to the wall, in abolishing 
the restrictive practices of both capital and 
labour and in protecting the community against 
the hold-up of the unofficial strike. He sees the 
dangers of the Welfare State perhaps more 
clearly than its obvious advantages. This makes 
him more authoritarian than some economists 
will like. Personally, I rate him the wisest and 
most practical economic adviser the Government 
never listened to. 


Laisser-Faire to Joint Affair 


By HARRY DOUGLASS 
(General Secretary of the Steelworkers’ Union) 


ROM the very first page of his new book, Mr. 

Burn is provocative: ‘Investment policies 
which give best results in the long run, do not 
win wars.’ | wonder whether some of the in- 
vestment policies which have won wars would not 
give the best results in the long run. When Mr. 
Burn wrote his first book, to which this* is a 
sequel, we in Britain were experiencing slump 
and hopeless unemployment. My union was 
advocating rationalisation of the steel industry 
and less men per ton of output—not an easy 
text for a trade union leader in those days of 
dole queues and hunger marches, but an essential 
one. Yet the need to prepare for war proved 
to be the only impetus the industry responded 
to in the 1930s. 

Whether any other impetus would have ulti- 
mately emerged is a matter for conjecture. 
Nationalisation had not attracted the electorate, 
and company directors were too traditionally 
self-sufficient to pool orders and efforts for 
rationalised operation. The industry had, there- 
fore, drifted into apathetic helplessness. I, per- 
sonally, was informed by my management at the 
time that my members could not expect the 
plant on which I worked to operate at more than 
334 per cent. capacity for the next three years 
at least. 

Even an influx of accountants, each carrying a 
red light in one hand and a green one in the 
other, found the decision faculties of employers 
so paralysed that—with a few exceptions—they 
did not know their right hand from their elbow. 
Only the dark shadows of coming war proved 
capable of bringing out the necessary funds for 
the badly needed development and, simul- 
taneously, providing a market for the industry’s 
products. 

It was in this atmosphere that Mr. Burn wrote 
his first book, a probing shaft of light in a dark 





* The Steel Industry. By Duncan Burn. (C.UP., 
80s.) 


world, historically objective, factual, closely 
argued. Superseded by war preparations, its facts 
and conclusions went unheeded, its criticisms 
unanswered; it was relegated to the bookshelf, 
even the dustbin, as a token of what many 
thought was a forgotten era. Yet its place in any 
history of British steel and its problems is un- 
challenged. 

Has his new book come out at a repetitive 
period in history? Is our economic future any 
more secure? There are, at least, similarities in 
the problems of 1925-35 and those which shadow 
our present industrial outlook. The general pic- 
ture in British steel today is one of restricted 
demand and output. The July output of steel was 
3 per cent. down on a year ago; the August out- 
put was 84,500 tons a week less than in August, 
1960, a reduction of 20 per cent. We are operat- 
ing at a reduced percentage of capacity of 65 
per cent. against nearly 100 per cent. a short 
time ago. Scotland, as usual, is worst hit; every 
melting shop is below capacity, Scottish weekly 
average output in August this year being only 
40,100 tons against 50,800 tons for August, 1960. 
But throughout Great Britain older mills are 
closing and many modern mills are on short 
time. 

Against such a background this new book 
provides food for thought, covering as it does 
such a wide range: the US, Europe and ourselves 
over the past twenty years. 


Anti-Trust and American Steelmaking 


This section is not a little complicated but it 
describes in some detail methods of ‘trust-bust- 
ing’ operating in the US. Some scepticism may 
be permitted on whether trusts really are busted. 
This alleged competitive system with so-called 
customer advantage of low prices produced re- 
markably handsome balance sheets recently for 
steel firms in the US operating at 50 per cent. 
capacity, or less. 
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Mr. Burn writes of the US: 

What is clear is that when demand was high 
many users of steel paid more than the f.o.b. 
mill price and in time of poor trade some, 
maybe many, paid less, whilst at such times 
steelmakers were often involved in extra costs 
in manufacture and selling and delivery. 

-Laisser-faire in a quandary! No wonder they 
looked for controls, but it seems they did not 
look beyond control of workers and wages. 

‘Because of their agreements with trade 
unions.’ Mr. Burn goes on, ‘the American steel 
firms had already built-in inflation the 
agreements had promised wages increases irre- 
spective of the counter-balancing cost reduction.’ 
The unions hotly contest this as they say in- 
creasing productivity should, and could, easily 
carry the increased wages costs negotiated. It 
is indisputably true that prices were raised after 
each wage rise but to a wholly unjustified level; 
and profits and dividends rose much faster than 
wages. 

The three- or four-year wage cuntracts 
should have given the American steel industry a 
strike-free stability, to counter inflation. Any 
assumption that the Steelworkers Union of 
America has a less-developed sense of responsi- 
bility than the American employers is absurd. 
I hope I show no prejudice in this, but | hap- 
pened to be at the public hearing in Washington 
on the US steel strike and felt I had slipped 
back half a century in industrial relations. Mr. 
Burn himself quotes: “The trade journals leave 
the impression that publication of full records 
would show that practices current in the years 
1946-59 were not far removed from those of the 
inter-war years.’ Their industrial relations atti- 
tude seemed to me to date much farther back. 
So developed have muscles become from strong- 
arm tactics, they could well be hanging from 
trees. 

These issues are not for the US alone: how 
to have that measure of competition which leads 
to efficiency without creating the chaos of the 
1920s? 


European Development 

Continental steel history is vividly described 
in the book: the Marshall Plan’s place in setting 
Germany on her industrial feet and her steady 
march forward on a well-charted course; her 
erection of the Kléckner Mill at Bremen with 
its deep-water harbour and cheap imported coal 
and even cheaper oil; an anticipated output of 
2.5 million ingot tons per annum may now be- 
come 5 million tons. Almost the whole of this 
modern plant has been built in Germany—long- 
term planning with a vengeance. What a com- 
petitor! Mr. Burn does not tell us whether this 
competition will be met more effectively by 
Britain in or out of the Common Market but he 
does tell us quite a lot about the success of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, which was 
the basis of ‘the Common Market. Integration, 
specialisation, rationalisation, investment policy, 
monopoly control—all the basic factors for suc- 
cess are examined historically and critically. 

Monnet figures prominently in these pages. 
His genius for organisation carried some 
doubters and overcame others. That the ideas of 
this French planner are good for the ‘Six’ is no 
longer seriously challenged. Germany is an out- 
Standing example of its success and none of the 
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‘Six is excluded from the overall prosperity ac- 
cruing from joint planning. Mr. Burn does not 
say this; he just sets down the facts. Oh! for a 
British Monnet. 

Mr. Burn reflects on the days when because 
of inflation wages in the Germany iron and steel 
industry were the equivalent of 6s. 8d per week 
in English money. If such lessons have made 
Germans more amenable to planning. who can 
blame them? He is a foolish man who has to 
learn the same lesson twice. The wages position 
is vastly changed today and in some cases in 
reverse. German steel labour costs are already 
one shilling per hour higher than British. With 
such plants as the one at Bremen they will be 
our serious competitors, even in our Common- 
wealth markets. This is one of the many facts 
which this book etches into the dullest mind. 
Some people | can think of should be compelled 
to read these pages! 
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Nationalisafion and denationalisation in 
Britain is fully dealt with, and a long section is 
devoted to the Iron and Steel Board and iis 
impact on raw material supplies, home v. 
foreign ore, pricing systems designed to level 
out the effect of booms and slumps—all come 
under the author’s testing hammer. There is also 
an analysis of the division of the new strip mill 
between Newport and Ravenscraig and an 
appreciation of the sociological problems tem- 
pers criticism of economic weaknesses. The dif- 
ference between the Solomon’s judgment which 
Mr Burn quotes and the strip mill decision is 
that Solomon nevei got to the point of cutting 
the child in two. Severance of this sort is apt to 
leave a bloody mess whether it is anatomical or 
industrial—a reversal of rationalisation; a job 
for the butcher, not the builder. 

Seven hundred pages is a lot, but Mr. Burn’s 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 





ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 





SALES INCREASED BY £20 MILLION TO £163 MILLION 





Tne following are extracts from the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. W. Garfield Weston, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts of Associated British Foods 
Limited for the year ended Ist April, 1961. 


The most encouraging feature in another year 
of record achievement has been a further increase 
in our total sales from £143 million to £163 million: 
The gross profits of the group before depreciation 
and taxation amounted to £12,775,000 and this ex- 
ceeded last year’s gross profits by £1,304,000. Our 
contribution to the National Exchequer in the form 
of direct taxation again absorbs over 45 per cent. 
of our net profits and this proportion is likely to 
rise next year when the second successive annual 
increase in profits tax becomes effective. 


This year has again been one of considerable 
expansion in all spheres of our activities and our 
expenditure on new and replacement capital assets 
of one kind and another exceeded £12 million. 
Capital Commitments at the beginning of April 1961 
amounted to approximately £5,500.000. 


TRADING POLICY 


Because I believe so strongly that the customer 
is Of paramount importance | make no excuse for 
repeating in substance what I said last year on this 
subject. We believe in quatity of product and ser- 
vice and we do our best to maintain these at the 
highest possible levels: We make every effort to im- 
prove efficiency at all stages of manufacture, dis- 
tribution and selling and we are determined to 
maintain the goodwill and satisfaction of all our 
customers. 


We have, to the best of our ability, countered 
increasing costs of raw materials, labour, ete., with 
a concentration on still further improving our 
manufacturing and distribution techniques but cer- 
tain price increases have been unavoidable. Never- 
theless. these have been kept to a minimum and 
our present margin of profit about 63d. for every 
£1 of sales -is evidence of our determination to 


make an influential contribution to the economic 
stability of the community. 


I would -emphasise that our increased profits 
come from increased sales and greater efforts and 
not from increasing the profit margins on our sales. 


Although we have spread our activities into many 
different sectors of the food industry the Bakery 
Division still forms the major part of our organi- 
sation both in sales volume and in profit earning 
capacity. We are continuing to expand this part 
of our business. 

Again this year I am happy to report that we 
have succeeded in increasing our share of the total 
biscuit market. The biscuit division has, this year. 
increased its contribution to group profits and we 
can look forward with confidence to further pro- 
gress in this direction. 

Both the wholesale and retail sections of our 
grocery trade have made good progress during the 
year. 


Our overseas subsidiaries are allowed to retain 
all their profits for expansion, and a substantial 
part of the £2.000,000 cost of new acquisitions last 
year was incurred in Australia and New Zealand. We 
can be proud of the progress made by our com- 
panies overseas. 


THE FUTURE 
If our present progress is maintained and if there 
is no serious economic setback our profits will 
again show a substantial increase this year. Our 
plans are long term and far reaching and |! 
personally have the utmost faith and confidence in 
the great future of this organisation. 


We have unrivalled experience, we have com- 
petent and progressive management, we have ade- 
quate financial and other resources-—all the in- 
gredients necessary for development. I said last 
year that we set no boundaries to our progress 
nothing has happened to change our views on this, 
rather would we underline the phrase. 
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ELECTRICITY 


Another successful year 
and a tremendous growth in demand 





Sales of Electricity and the Financial Surplus 

The actual figure of surplus was £16.3 million, some 
£10 million less than the year before, due mainly to 
higher costs. Another reason was a fall of about 
2 per cent in the average price per unit; this was 
because, through the operation of two-part or block 
tariffs, the average price to most consumers falls as 
their consumption rises. 

Sales of electricity were more than 12 per cent up on 
the previous year—greater than had been foreseen— 
but all demands had been met in full. However, this 
unexpectedly large growth in demand needed to be 
given special consideration when the industry was 
making its annual review of new construction 
programmes. 

The Chairman went on to say that the trend in sales 
promised well for the nation. The use of more elec- 
tricity meant greater productivity in industry, agri- 
culture and commerce, and a higher standard of living 
generally. But the country should understand that a 
very heavy programme of capital expansion would be 
needed to keep up with the demand. This called for 
investment on an increasing scale. 


How Much Capital? 
Sir Robertson referred to the long-term capital 
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development plans drawn up by the industry each year 
and kept under constant review. In 1958 it had become 
necessary to obtain increased borrowing powers. The 
plans at that time showed that £2,130 million of 
capital expenditure would be needed (at 1958 price 
levels) over the seven years to March, 1965. With 
regard to borrowings up to the end of that period, 
Parliament raised the ceiling of the industry’s borrow- 
ing powers from £1,400 million to £1,800 million or 
whatever higher figure, up to a limit of £2,300 million, 
might be allowed by the Minister of Power with the 
approval of the House of Commons. At the end of 
March, 1961 the total borrowed stood at £1,624 mil- 
lion. The Electricity Council would soon be seeking 
permission therefore to proceed to the next stage 
of borrowing. 


Self-Financing 


So much for borrowing. The next question was; how 
much should the consumer contribute? When the 
seven-year programme was prepared in 1958 it was 
envisaged that depreciation provisions, surpluses and 
other internal resources would provide about 48 per 
cent of the total capital required. This proportion 
seemed to strike a reasonable balance between the 
consumers’ interest and the need to limit borrowing. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
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Sir Robertson drew attention to the following table 
showing how closely actual results had compared with 
estimates over the first three years of the seven-year 
programme. 

1958-59 to 1960-61 


Estimated 
Capital Requirements in 1958 Actual 
m. m. 
Generating Board 584 594 
Twelve Area Boards 263 279 
Working capital variation 3 (—) 29 
850 844 


Financed from 

Depreciation provisions, 
surpluses and other internal 
resources 

Net borrowing 

More Power—More Plant : 
However, it was now very clear that the rise in elec- 
tricity consumption could not be satisfied without 
acceleration of plant construction programmes. It was 
expected that the industry would have to face a maxi- 
mum demand of over 33,000 MW in the winter of 
1964—65—more than 12 per cent above the forecast 
made in 1958—and the most recent estimates suggested 
that subsequently, in the two years to 1966-67, it 
would rise by a further 5,000 MW. 


380 (44.8%) 


385 (45.6%) 
£470 m. 


£459 m. 
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The Annual Report of the Electricity Council was presented in 
London on Sept 26th by the Chairman, Sir Robertson King, K.B.E. 


Sir Robertson said that the financial year ended 31st March, 1961, 


had at least two features of some significance. The electricity supply 


industry had as usual shown a surplus after payment of all interest 


charges; and the increase in sales of electricity was the highest 


for ten years. 


In order to meet the necessary programme of power 
stations (conventional and nuclear), transmission lines 
and distribution systems, the estimates made in 1958 
would have to be increased by some £200 million to 
cover the period to the end of 1964-65, and the con- 
tinued rise in maximum demand would call for an 
outlay in excess of £400 million a year on fixed assets 
in the succeeding two years. 

Sir Robertson pointed out that to reach the degree 
of self-financing involved, increasing surpluses were 
needed year by year, these surpluses, together ‘with 
provisions for depreciation, being the main source of 
finance from internal resources. For this reason, and 
to cover increased costs of over £20 million per annum 
from wage and salary increases and a rise in coal 
prices, the Boards had been obliged to announce 
incrcases in most of their tariffs. Even so, these new 
tariffs had not taken into account cost increases of 
approximately £10 million per annum, arising from 
changes in the tax on fuel oil in the Finance Act, 1961. 


Planned Surpluses 

If cost increases, as they occurred, were not balanced 
by new revenues or even greater economics, more 
money had to be borrowed. The self-financing pro- 
gramme depended on achieving planned surpluses. 

The term “surplus” did not imply something over 
and above the needs of the industry. It was a contribu- 
tion from revenuc to capital development. 

The additional capital requirement of £200 million 
above the forecasts to 1964-65 and the heavy pro- 
gramme forescen for subsequent years called for a full 
financial review, which was taking place in the setting 
of the Government’s White Paper on the Financial 
and Economic Obligations of the Nationalised In- 
dustries. As a result financial objectives for the Boards 
would be determined for a period of five years, subject 
to review annually, within a framework settled with 
the Minister of Power. For the industry as a whole this 
would call for increased annual surpluses during the 
period. These higher surpluses would be essential if 
the industry were to achieve a financial performance 
in accordance with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper and if it were to find the capital 
resources it needed, while keeping its borrowings within 
manageable limits. 

Increased Prices not Automatic 

The Chairman explained that the electricity supply 
industry did not think in terms of automatic increases 
in prices to cover increases in costs. There was ample 
evidence of this. Over the last ten years or so, power 
station fuels had risen 60 per cent in price; the cost of 
mechanical and electrical engineering materials had 
risen by 60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively; 
building and civil engineering costs had increased by 
more than 35 per cent and the interest rate on borrowed 


capital had nearly doubled. Against these increases, 
the industry had brought to bear considerable advances 
in technology, in the use of manpower and management 
techniques. As a result, the average price per unit of 
electricity sold to consumers as a whole in 1960-61 
was kept down to 1,480d. as against 1.188d. ten years 
ago, an increase of no more than 25 per cent. It could 
be demonstrated that in relation to the overall level 
of retail prices electricity was actually 16 per cent 
cheaper. The Council considered it part of their duty 
to make known at every level in the industry how large 
a proportion of the nation’s capital was going into 
electricity supply and the importance of ensuring that 
the most economic ways of deploying it were found. 


Most Effective Use of Capital 


The capacity of the supply industry was more fully 
used than most capital assets in British industry. 
Power station plant installed during the last ten years 
or so had worked on a year-round average of 100 hours 
per week. In addition there were special projects 
designed to ease the problem of mecting the daily peak 
loads. For example, the 300 MW pumped storage 
scheme at Blaenau Ffestiniog would enable electricity 
to be generated at peak hours by means of water 
previously pumped up to a high level reservoir by the 
most economical stations in off-peak hours. And again, 
the cross-Channel link with Electricité de France 
would be coming into commission soon. Because of 
the differences in the incidence of peak demand in the 
two countries, 160 MW of load could be transferred 
in cither direction, with savings to both parties, 
These were on the production side. So far as the 
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= TRADING RESULTS 
= £ million 
= 1960-61 /959-60 
= Gross income from all 
= trading activities 665 615 
= Operating and other costs 
= (excluding depreciation) 465 425 
= 20 2=| 790 
= Depreciation 2h aw — 83 — 
= Interest and financial 
= charges, ete. 80 184 70 163 
= Net surplus—used to finance 

capital requirements 16 27 
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SIR ROBERTSON KING, K.B.E. 


customer was concerned the Arca Boards were active 
in promoting those uses of electricity, such as refrigera- 
lion and water heating, which helped to create a 
balanced load. Even more important, they encouraged 
the wider use of storage heating and new industrial 
techniques with loads occuring in off-peak periods, or 
which permitted load reduction at peak times. Follow- 
ing the introduction of special terms for supplies made 
available during specified off-peak periods there had 
been a spectacular increase in the number of off-peak 
units sold. 

Constant Search for Consumer Benefits 

Sir Robertson King, who retires from the chairman- 
ship of the Electricity Council on 31st December next, 
said that he could talk at length about other major 
achievements of the industry. Such features as: the 
completion of a rural electrification programme by 
which supply had been brought to 85 per cent of all 
farms in England and Wales; the continuing improve- 
ment in the thermal ecfliciency of power stations; and 
the increasing output of the industry as related to the 
number of employees. He could also refer to some of 
the major problems facing the industry. In particular, 
the difficulty of achieving a reasonable balance be- 
tween the development of an economical supply 
system and the effect of such development has on the 
beauty of the countryside and other amenitics. The 
industry was facing up to these and other problems 
and the striking growth of the research programmes, 
now running at over £2) million a year on revenue 
account, testified to the constant search for new, 
improved and cheaper ways to serve the clectricity 
consumer, 
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FINANCIAL POSITION AT YEAR END 


£ million 
1960-61 1959-60 
Fixed assets at cost 3,209 2,929 
less depreciation and other i 
capital provisions 1,104 1,004 
Current assets 2,105 1,925 
less current biabilities 14 22 


Net assets 2,119 1,947 
Financed as follows: 
External borrowings 1,949 1,793 


Reserves (other than 
depreciation) 170 154 
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style makes it fairly easy reading. The book is 
well documented, with clear tables of factual 
comparisons. It is a pity, though, that the book 
is so expensive; it should be a ‘Penguin. 


Investment Notes 


By CUsTOS 

HERE is little to tempt the bulls back into the 

market, except speculation on an early cut 
in Bank rate, which the experts do not expect 
Some industrial reports have been wretched— 
AEI warns of a possible dividend cut—and even 
if the international news improves. the market 
will remain nervous. ICI, the market leader, fell 
in anticipation of poor results. Special situations 
can, of course, still be exploited and these arise 
often in the new issue market. This week the 
huge £22 million issue of the ROYAL INSURANCE 
came to market—eighty-eight million 5s. shares 
at par. The old shares were quoted at 42s. 3d. 
ex rights but cum the 2s. 8d. gross dividend, 
to yield 3.7 per cent.: the new shares at 35s. 3d 
This yield surely makes them attractive. EAGLE 
STAR, which I have constantly recommended, 
have risen to 113s. cum rights of one-in-four at 
50s. This allows a potential yield of 2} per cent. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT, now split into 5s. shares, are 
worth buying on the fall to 72s. 6d. to yield 2 per 
cent. 


Shell Transport 

A welcome surprise for the market was the 
maintenance of the interim dividend by SHELL 
on thie capital increased by the one-for-five scrip 
issue. Assuming that the final will also be main- 
tained, the shares at the higher price of 115s. 
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would offer a yield of 7.1 per cent. gross on a 
tax-free dividend of 25 per cent. The reason 
why the shares did not rise by more than 4s. 
is that heavy selling came from the US. The 
holdings acquired by American investors some 
years ago at the height of the boom are being 
liquidated steadily Also there is no institutional 
buying from ‘gross funds, because the net UK 
tax rate is nil. In spite of the steady rise in oil 
consumption which goes on throughout the 
world—in Europe it has lately been at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, which is four times 
the rate of increase in the US—the international! 
oil shares have lost investment popularity. In 
the first place, there is an increasing political 
risk The threat of an invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq may be past, but the instability of the 
governments in the Middle East is not lessening 
and is matched by that in Venezuela. In the 
second place, supplies of ofl are continually in 
creasing and bringing cuts in market prices (o1 
discounts on posted prices) which are having an 
ill-effect on profit margins. Apart from the 
Saharan oil, which is trying to displace Middle 
East oil in the European Common Market (its 
output this year of around sixteen million tons 
will be nearly double that of 1960), the Italian 
State-owned concern AGIP is importing Russian 
oil into Europe at the rate of over four million 
tons this year. This has not yet reached the UK 
market, but Continental Oil has just acquired 
the Jet chain. of 400 petrol stations and is selling 
petrol at Sd. or 6d. under combine prices. In 
the third place, the cost of discovering, develop- 
ing and distributing oil is steadily rising and 
although the big oil companies retain over two- 
thirds of their earnings, they have to come to 
the market with frequent rights issues for fur- 
ther finance. When Shell are split into 5s. shares 
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UNIGATE 


UNITED pairRIES-cow & GATE 


SOLID AND STEADY PROGRESS 


Tue 2nd annual general meeting of Unigate Limited 
was held on September 22 in London, Mr. G. Ivor 
Price (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit before taxation at £6,150,939 compares 
with £5,773,668 for the previous year, while current 
taxation takes £2,791,448 against £2,739,067, leaving 
the profit after taxation £3,359,491 this year, an 
increase of £324,890. In addition tax releases were 
£198,408 (previous year £187,428). 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. has been paid 
on the Ordinary Shares and after payment of the 
Preference dividends there is a balance of £2,651,804. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 9 
per cent., absorbing £931,080 net. After these ap- 
propriations the carry forward is increased by 
£1,720,724. 

The progress of the merger is continuing and the 
main operating divisions are maintaining their indi- 
viduality, but exchanges are made between the divi- 
sions when it appears that efficiency can be 
increased and economies effected. 

Milk production in the United Kingdom has 
reached record. levels,  2,302,000,000 gallons 
(2,128,000,000 gallons in 1960) and it will be agreed 
generally that we have played our full part in the 
making and disposal of products. 

We have supported at considerable expense the 
programme of the National Milk Publicity Council 
and are glad to see an increase in the national con- 
sumption of milk. Every effort is made to stimulate 
our salesmen’s interest in selling milk, cream and 
other dairy products. 

Rationalisation between the divisions of the group 
has enabled us to close several depots in the 


London area. Our policy of adding to our existing 
businesses both in London and the provinces as 
opportunities occur continues. 

It is our policy to modernise retail shops with 
self-service facilities in suitable districts, and those 
already completed have achieved increased sales. 
At the same time we are closing those shops which 
cannot compete with the increased costs continually 
pressing the tradesman. Our retail businesses are 
concerned mainly with the delivery of milk and milk 
products. 

Our businesses in Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand continue to play their part in our organi- 
sation under very able directorates in those coun- 
tries. 

On the manufacturing side our Commonwealth 
interests have been extended by taking shares in 
creamery businesses in Kenya and Nigeria. 

The possibility of this country entering the Com- 
mon Market and its effect on the various interests of 
the Company is being considered. If the traditional 
supplies of butter and cheese from the Common- 
wealth were to lose their preferential position, ob- 
vious difficulties lie ahead. On the other hand we 
are well equipped to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities that may present themselves of entry into 
the Market with both consumable products and 
machinery. 

When questioned at the beginning of the year 
about the Company’s prospects I replied, on behalf 
of the Board that we do not expect spectacular re- 
sults, but hope to achieve solid and steady progress. 
There seems no reason, other things being equal, 
to change that view. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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in December they should become a more popu- 
lar market and on this high-yield basis they 
could be bought even now without much risk. 


Company Notes 


Ox again Associated British Foods re- 
ports record levels of sales and profits for 
the year ended April 1, 1961 Sales increased by 
£20 million to £163 million and profits (before 
tax) by £1,304,000 to £12,775,000. The chairman, 
Mr Garfield Weston, stated in his report last 
year that the major part of the group’s expan- 
sion was within the existing subsidiary com- 
panies This policy is to continue, with capital 
commitments of £54 million appearing in the 
balance sheet. Since the end of the last financial 
year the company acquired A. B. Hemmings 
(bakers). Further finance was provided by the 
issue of £6 million 64 per cent. debenture stock 
and the 5s. ordinary shares were sub-divided 
into shares of Is. each. The company’s interests 
in the US and Canada may provide the know- 
how for them to continue the development of 
supermarkets in this country. With such a great 
growth potential the company’s shares have 
always had a high investment rating. They still 
have, for at 12s. 3d. they yield only 1.9 per cent. 
on the dividend of 224 per cent. covered by 
earnings of 56.4 per cent. 

The Legal and General Insurance Co. has 
taken a 10 per cent. interest in the equity of 
London Shop Property Trust and has agreed 
to provide £14 million for development over 
the next three years. The Trust has just made 
a one-for-six rights issue which will bring the 
issued capital to £1 million and qualifies the 
company for trustee status. Over the past five 
years there has been steady growth and this 
should continue as new properties are acquired 
and increasing revenue can be expected. Those 
recently acquired in Manchester and Bedford 
did not contribute to profits for the year ended 
April 30, 1961, which amounted to £164,122 be- 
fore tax against £129,468. Earnings have in- 
creased to 13.1 per cent. and the dividend has 
been stepped up by | per cent. to 10 per cent. 
The chairman, Sir Cyril Black, is confident that 
he can at least maintain the past year’s dividend 
on the increased capital, in which case the Ss. 
ordinary shares at Ils. 9d. x.d. look an attrac- 
tive investment to yield 4.3 per cent. 

In spite of a fall in the price of the com- 
modity during the year, Kiata Kellas Rubber 
Estates reported a higher net profit (before tax) 
of £77,664 for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
against £71,689. Kiata Kellas Tin contributed 
a sharp increase in royalty income and with 
the present high price for tin this should again 
produce a larger return. Although output of 
rubber from the estates may increase, the chair- 
man, Mr. J. R. Tannock, warns stockholders 
that they should expect a lower dividend next 
year. After the 50 per cent. scrip issue last Sep- 
tember, the 25 per cent. dividend was equivalent 
to the previous rate of 374 per cent. The 2s. 
ordinary shares are now 4s. 

British Homophone, a subsidiary company of 
Crystalate (Holdings), increased its profits before 
tax from £51,590 to £62,353 for the year ended 
March 31, 1961. The tompany makes gramo- 
phone records, but supplies them only from 
customers’ own recordings. It was not from this 
source that the increase in profits came, but 
from the Ebonestos subsidiary, which specialises 
in plastic mouldings. Over 98 per cent. of the 
equity is held by the parent company, but the 
5s. 7 per cent. preference shares can be bought 
at around par. 
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Excursion into Americana 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


1 WAVE been discom- 
posed, and put out of 
my usual routine, by the 
exhibition of American 
foods which’ has just 
closed (at the US Trade 
Centre in St. James’s 
Street) and by some 
tastings of American 
wines. I was present at 
the opening of the ex- 
hibition, and listened to 
a long and almost totally 
empty speech by Mr. Orville Freeman, the US 
Secretary for Agriculture. The sole remark which 





‘I can remember is that in which he selected for 


praise as the highlight of American food- 
enterprise what | had already picked on as the 
worst—a thing called ‘Frozen TV Dinner.’ This 
was a wrapped-up plastic plate with three 
divisions, containing respectively potatoes, a 
mush of vegetables, and slices of cooked meat 
in gravy (or other combinations), all ice-hard and 
dead. What you had to do was to shoot this into 
the oven, pull it out again and hand it to the 
TV addict, who could fork it into his mouth 
without his eyes ever leaving the set, or ‘his 
thoughts being distracted by any flavour. 

This was the acme, the crown, the apogee of 
modern .cooking. Depressed, perhaps unjustly, 
by this I concentrated more upon the lyrical 
descriptions on the outsides of the innumerable 
tins and packets than upon the flavour (if any) 
of their contents. These were of great interest. 
Some seemed self-contradictory: “TENDER- 
MOIST DRIED FRUIT GIFT BOXES,’ for ex- 
ample. Some were hopeful: ‘EDUCATOR 
COCKTAIL BISCUITS’ suggested an urge to- 
wards good taste. Some I found unattractive: 
HORSEY GRAPEFRUIT was not felicitous. 
Some caused a disturbed reaction: I once read 
an amusing American story about a prostitute 
called The Girl with the Swansdown Scat, and 
I moved quickly away from the display called 
SWANSDOWN DREAM WHIP and will never 


know what it was. Most significant were the 
terms used to denote size; for if you do not 
breed, or grow, for flavour then you must do so 
for appearance or size. I copied the descriptions 
on the tins of olives. There were ‘medium’ and 
‘large’; very good. Next came ‘Jumbo’ olives; 
well, one could accept that. ‘Giant,’ however, 
seemed a needless sequel; however, it was not 
enough, for the next size were ‘Colossal.’ One 
step farther, and there were the tins of ‘Extra- 
Colossal Olives’; even these were surpassed by 
the ‘Super-Extra-Colossal Olives.’ I thought I 
had reached the end there, but no; round the 
corner were tins of ‘Supreme Extra Colossal’ 
olives. 

Wine labels don’t lend themselves to this non- 
sense; you cannot have an ‘extra-colossal bottle’ 
because the contents are controlled by law. 
I am old enough to remember when Californians 
and Australians were rivals in offering cheap 
non-European wines for our tables. (South 





Katharine Whitehorn is on holiday 





African wines were undrinkable till the KWV 
Cartel took them over in 1917.) The Californian 
wines most frequently had as their label the 
picture of a famous giant sequoia or redwood 
tree, which was so big that a road was tunnelled 
through its trunk; they were called Big Tree 
wines. After Prohibition, the inappropriate label 
was transferred to Australian wines; but up till 
1919 the Californian wines were better. Ford 
Madox Ford, who always ordered young men 
about, instructed me about 1918 to drink 
Californian hock until I had a decent income, if 
ever. 

These wines have not yet returned, but there 
are two I have made a note of. Almaden’s Pinot 
Chardonnay is perfumed and can be spoken of 
in the same sentence as a sound Pouilly. 
Masson’s Pinot noir, if kept twelve months 
longer, will turn into a good full red wine with 





“You are such an adventurous eater. 
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an individual taste. There will have to be changes 
in the dollar exchange rate, however, before they 
can take the place of the old Big Tree wines. 

This excursion into Americana has prevented 
me from visiting any useful restaurants on the 
Spectator’s behalf; and now it will be a little 
time before I can do so, for I am off to Rhodes 
in search of rest and archeology, not food and 
wine. Chaizete. 


Consuming Interest 


Fit for Dogs 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue other day I tasted Kenno- 
~ meat for the first time. We had 
>) a canine house guest for the 
weekend, and without his per- 
mission I tried out this tasty- 
looking mess, having heard it 
suggested that one reason for 
the increasing sales of these 
canned pet foods to the lower- 
income groups is that it is the 
people, not the animals, who are eating them. 

There is a strong resemblance between the 
look, smell and taste of certain of these canned 
meats for pets, and the so-called canned stewed 
steak of the cheaper kind that is offered to 
humans at more than twice the price. Moved 
by curiosity 1 looked back to the November, 
1960, issue of Which? to find out if the answer 
to the obvious question lies in the fact that the 
meat is horsefiesh, but they described it merely 
as meat ‘often including offal.’ But there can be 
little doubt of the origin of most of the meat 
that goes into the cans (though I hasten to add 
that I am generalising, not referring specifically 
to the one I sampled). 

Like everything else (in spite of the slow re- 
sponse of the index of retail prices) pet foods 
have increased in price since this time a year 
ago. Then Which? gave the average price (no 
rpm in this trade apparently) of Pal as Is. and 
Stamina as Is. 04d. They both seem to have gone 
up by between 4d. and Id. a tin. However, it is 
curious that food out of a tin is still the cheap- 
est way of feeding a pet when it is far from the 
cheapest way of feeding a human being. Could 
the explanation be that the manufacturers of 
pet food are not burdened with the obligation to 
list the contents of the can on the label? 

Used every day (which vets do not advise), 
1 worked out to the satisfaction of the family. 
Scottie that he would cost £18 to keep on Kenno- 
meat (the brand leader in Ais estimation) and £23 
to keep on the lean skirt steak sold for dogs 
by our rather upstage butcher. 

I have discussed. the dog’s-meat market with 
three butchers, one in a working-class district 
off the Edgware Road, one in a chauffeur-and- 
cook belt and one a French butcher. The French- 
man had little to say on the subject, in fact he 
was slightly hurt that I raised the matter at all— 
surely I didn’t imagine there was any connec- 
tion between his establishment and a houcheri« 
chevaline. 

The top people's butcher, on the other hand, 
was proud of«his canine customers. He has 
nearly two dozen dogs on his books for regular 
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orders, knows most of them by name and was 
able to say that, generally speaking, they were 
in the heavyweight, pound of meat a day 
category, Labradors, Alsatians and the like. He 
dismissed ‘that stuff out of tins’ (as he called it) 
as suitable only for poodles and pint-sized 
mongrels. (It is an illogical but widely held view 
that small dogs, mongrels and cats will thrive on 
meat from a tin while large. pedigree dogs re- 
quire fresh meat from the butcher.) 

The customers of the Edgware Road butcher 
are less inclined to place regular orders for their 
pets. They buy fresh meat for the dog only when 
there is something especially cheap on offer, a 
little extra cash in the kitty, or a special occa- 
sion in the offing. Frequently the children are 
set to ask for ‘a few scraps for Timmy, please’— 
usually with Timmy supervising the transaction 
from the end of his lead—presumably in the 
hope that the boy-and-his-dog approach will 
elicit a shilling’s worth of scraps for threepence. 

Maybe there are many soft-hearted butchers, 
because (according to a recent market research 
survey done by ERC Market Research) the 
working class do not buy their fair share of pack- 
aged pet food. With butchers charging, on aver- 
age, between 2s. and 2s. 6d. per pound for fresh 
dog’s meat there would appear to be every in- 
centive to buy the stuff tinned. (Horse meat 
costs slightly less than the equivalent cut off a 
cow, but is more difficult to come by and also 
may have certain hygienic dangers.) 

The .survey makes the point that among 
human beings at least there is no brand loyalty 
for pet foods. A year ago the brand leaders were 
Lassie for dogs and Kit-e-Kat for felines. Now 
Lassie has lost first place to Pal, and Topcat and 
Whiskas have stolen much of the Kit-e-Kat 
market. The movement of preference seems to 
depend almost entirely on the strength of rival 
advertising campaigns. A dog is grateful, what- 
ever he receives: it’s the people who watch the 
telly. 


* 


Only the Conservative Party has now to play 
its card in the game of Happier (Consuming) 
Families. This week the Labour Party, a sym- 
bolic nine months behind the Liberals, gave 
issue to the Looking Ahead pamphlet, Fair Deal 
for the Shopper. It is not so much an improve- 
ment on the Liberals’ Better Buys, it is a different 
animal, with guts and teeth; almost too many 
teeth. 

Where the Liberals described the consumer 
laws (Weights and Measures, Merchandise 
Marks, and so forth) as ‘basically well conceived’ 
and in need of ‘a few comparatively simple 
amendments,’ the Labour Party call legal pro- 
tection ‘limited’ and ‘far too difficult to adminis- 
ter.’ True to form, Transport House recommends 
a mew government department, a Consumer 
Council, with an associated Institute of Labelling. 
Previously, the Liberals had warned us that ‘the 
creation of a new government department, tidy 
though it may look on paper, is not likely to 
arouse .much support, except amongst the more 
rigid socialists.” Evidently opinion has been stiff- 
ening in Smith Square since last December. 

Better Buys was not itself a very good buy at 
Is. 6d. (I would like to tell you what the Labour 
pamphlet costs but it has no price printed on it) 
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buf af least it did mention this column in warm 
terms. Not so the Left Wing. But for all that it 
is a good broadside, Among a great many points, 
there are two which strike me as important. 

One is the principle that an advertiser, or who- 
ever is selling a product or a service by claiming 
qualities for it, should bear the burden of proving 
his claim if challenged. It should not be left te 
the consumer, in th: role of plaintiff or common 
informer, to prove falsehood or exaggeration. 

But on the other side of the balance, we must 
ensure that consumer protection does not become 
a cotton-woolly sort of sucker protection. There 
will always be those who will buy a pig in a 
poke, The Labour pamphlet records the banning 
of mock auctions by law, and calls for the same 
kind of legislation against switch selling. All 
right, let us ban switch selling, and see what the 
wide boys come up with next. When all the pro- 
tection possible has been given to the consumer, 
there will still be some of those dear people who 
were born yesterday. 


Postscript eo 


THe only daily papers 
that I take at home are 
the Times, the Guardian, 
and the Herald, so that it 
wasn’t until I got to the 
office on Monday and 
saw the sensational gos- 
sip-mongering papers 
there that I learned that 
Mr. John Osborne, the 
playwright, was involved 
in what seemed, or was 
alleged to be, a domestic 
entanglement, and was in the company, not of 
his own wife, but of another lady. 

When I refer to the sensational gossip-monger- 
ing papers, let us be clear as to which they are. 
The Daily Express gave the story seventy-nine 
lines and one single-column photograph of the 
lady concerned, and the Daily Mail gave it 
sixty-nine lines, a similar single-column photo- 
graph, and a small picture of Mr. Osborne. The 
Daily Telegraph gave it 162 lines on its middle 
page, opposite the leading articles, a bigger pic- 
ture of Mr. Osborne (across two columns), and 
one of the lady. More than the other two papers 
put together. 

I have always thought that one measure of a 
newspaper’s dignity is whether any of its stories 
could have been undertaken and written by any 
member of its staff without his feeling ashamed 
of himself and his calling. There may well be 
stories in the Guardian or the Times or the 
Herald that their respective editors would find 
boring to prepare or to produce, but none that 
would make them sick. I wonder how the Tele- 
graph’s editor or political correspondent, say, 
would ‘have liked to hang around Mr. Osborne’s 
house, asking him impertinent questions about 
his marriage that elicited the answer, ‘I do not 
wish to discuss those matters,’ and about his 
friendship with another lady which forced him 
to say that, ‘All I want is some peace and quiet.’ 
I cannot believe that the high-minded Peter 
Simple would have enjoyed chasing the unhappy 
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lady in question from cab rank to railway 
station or that the urbane Peterborough would 
have relished snooping around Mrs. Osborne’s 
front door, making an inventory of the furniture 
that was being removed. | should have thought 
that a paper with the Te/egraph’s pretensions to 
gentility would have hesitated before exposing 
even the lowliest of its staff to having to report 
that he was told, ‘She doesn’t want to talk to 
you. Nor do !. Now go away.’ 
* 


Peterborough of the Telegraph made mock of 
the Guardian the other day for not having re- 
ported a classic horse race: | wonder if he is 
now going to crow over it for not yet having 
recruited a commando of keyhole-peepers. The 
odd thing is that there must be a million and 
more people in this country—petty bourgeois 
Tory voters who haven't the money for the 
Times or the mental equipment for the Guardian 
—who genuinely believe that the Telegraph is a 
more ‘respectable’ and dignified paper than the 
Herald. | know which has the greater respect for 
its own readers’ good taste. 

* 

I am indebted to M. Pierre Vincent of 
L’Express for this footnote to military history. 
A Sunday or so before the cease-fire in Jadot- 
ville there was a great ‘banquet of reconciliation’ 
in the Hétel de l'Europe, with Irish soldiers and 
Katangan gendarmerie keeping the peace outside, 
and complimentary toasts exchanged by Colonel 
Kirkpatrick and Captain Mokele, ‘aprés un repas 
pantagruélique. An hour later, the story goes, 
the battle began again, and the Irish, ‘mal remis 
de la dose trop forte de whisky qu’ ils venaient de 
prendre en compagnie des Katangais, were 
driven to surrender. 

‘Ruse de guerre!’ said Captain Mokele. 

* 

A reader rebukes me for having made no 
mention of burgundy here all this year, and I 
am duly abashed, for I have enjoyed many a 
glass of it in 1961. This is its season: colder 
evenings and richer dishes (game, especially) call 
for its comforting fullness. So the tastings are 
topical that Peter Dominic is holding from now 
until the middle of next month of wines from 
the Céte de Nuits (tastings in London: tickets 
from Horsham): and so was a selection of 1959s 
that the Army and Navy Stores showed its cus- 
tomers the other day. As the Peter Dominic pro- 
gramme points out, the wine growers of Bur- 
gundy, for some years now, have been 
deliberately making wines that mature more 
quickly and last a much shorter time than those 
of before the war (it means that their money, and 
that of the rest of the trade, is turned over more 
quickly): most of the 1957s and even some of the 
lesser 1959s are ready to drink. 

At the Army and Navy Stores’ tasting the 1959 
Santenay (12s.) was already full and fruity— 
ready to drink now and: perhaps at its best in no 
more than six months or so. (The half-bottles 
must be more forward still.) But I should give 
the more important wines, such as the Chamber- 
tin, a few years yet, and the very greatest bur- 
gundies won't even be here until the spring. Now 
is the time, though, to be drinking some, and 
choosing others for putting away. 

CYRIL RAY 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Producer/Programme Assistant 
in connection with the Overseas Educational 
Transcription Scheme operated jointly by 
BBC and British Council for supply of educa- 
tional recordings to overseas areas which are 
short of. specialist teachers. The recordings 
are intended both for broadcasting and for 
direct use in schools and training colleges. 
Duties will include planning, commissioning, 
editing and production of educational pro- 
grammes. Applicants, who should be graduates, 
should have had considerable experience ot 
teaching either English or Science to children 
for whom English is not the mother tongue. 
Salary £1,725 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments 
to £2,225 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms and further particulars (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.436 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1I, 
within five days. ’ 

BBC requires Producer, School Broadcasting 
Department (Sound) to produce dramatic and 
semi-dramatic programmes over a very wide 
and varied ficld. Expected also to contribute 
to the Department’s work in some other way, 
¢.g., a$ scriptwriter. Production experience 
essential, a degree, teaching experience, literary 
ability desirable. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,780 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms and further 
particulars ‘enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 61.G.437 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London,’ W.1, within five days. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
Deputy Children’s Officer 

Applications are invited for the newly 
created post of Deputy Children’s Officer 
from candidates with appropriate pro- 
fessional qualifications and wide experience 
of the work of a local authority Children’s 
Department. Salary £1,645 x £42 (5) to 
£1,855. 


Applications marked “Deputy Child- 
ren’s Officer’ giving full details of age, 
qualifications and experience naming 
three referees to be sent to the Clerk of 
the County Council, County Hall, Chelms- 
ford, by Friday, 20th October, 1961 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


—- —— 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MEDWAY TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (CHATHAM) 


GROUP XXll 


Applications are invited for the post of 
HEADMISTRESS of this long-established 
school, at present four-form entry, with a 
roll of about 870, to take up duties in 
September, 1962, at the latest. Age range: 
11-18 years. A wide variety of courses is 
provided including commerce, preliminary 
nursing and catering, and academic courses 
to **A” level G.C.E. 


Application forms and _ particulars 
(s.a.e.) from the Divisional Education 
Officer, Fort Pitt House, New Road, 


Rochester, to be returned by 16th 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For those who wish in spare time to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards), London 
University Entrance requirements and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ)., LL.B. B.D., B.Mus.), 
Bar (Pts I & II), and many other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
— S&S a 
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Appointments Division 


CHIEF ESTIMATOR 


growth, with a 


engineering drawings. 


and South of England. 


ments, 





Younger Executive & Technical 


have been retained to advise on these appointments 


for a private company which, exploiting advanced techniques, 
makes and erects tanks, stacks, ducting and other plant in 
plastics for chemical and allied industry. After four years’ 
resent staff of 60, the company has acquired 
a factory at Culcheth, near Warrington, with capacity several 
times the present and plans to use it all within a few years. 
He will be based in Culcheth and, after learning techniques in 
Surrey, will build up staff from two now to six including 
draughtsmen. He will, under the Managing Director, examine 
enquiries, advise design staff on requirements, direct his own 
team in detail work, and produce quotations. 

Candidates in their thirties must have experience in charge of 
estimating and building up synthetics for complete works of 
fabrication and erection, preferably in chemical or allied 
fields of engineering, and must have thorough knowledge of 
Starting salary £1,250 to £1,750. 
Reference Z.4036 to A. McColm. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


for the piastics company described above which plans regional 
representation with new appointments in Scotland, Midlands 


They will take over and extend existing client contacts in 

large manufacturing companies, find new prospects, advise 
technically on specifications for fabrications, sell other 
standard products, and report generally on market develop- 


Candidates, preferably under 35, must have experience in 
technical selling of industrial plant on the basis of enginecr- 
ing knowledge, and should preferably have sold standard 
lines in quantity as well. Starting salary negotiable up to | 
£1,500, increments on results up to 50% in 2 years, Car 
provided. Reference Z.4037 to A. McColm, 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


This division of MSL advises clients on technical and executive appoint- | 
ments which require younger men of pramise. Letters giving age and 
details of career should be addressed to the consultant concerned | 
quoting the appropriate.reference number. No candidate's identity 
will be disclosed without his permission. 
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JOSEPH ROWNTREE MEMORIAL TRUST 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Assistant Director of the Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust at York. The 
person appointed will assist the Trust’s 
Director in implementing under the 
Trustees’ direction the powers to engage 
in social research and experiment con- 
tained im the Joseph Rowntree Memorial 
Trust Act, 1959. 

Applicants should have an Honours 
degree or produce evidence of ability to 
work at that level. They should be inter- 
ested in the development of social in- 
stitutions and their impact on those they 
are intended to serve. 

Applications, which should include the 
names of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, should be sent to the Sec- 
retary, Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust, 
Beverley House, Shipton Road, York, 
from whom further details of the post 
and of the Trust’s work may be obtained. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS required 
for skilled casework in community care ser- 
vices. Part-time psychiatric social workers con- 
sidered. Work is developing in scope and in- 
dividual interest in various aspects of- social 
treatment is encouraged. More experienced 
psychiatric social workers have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and up super- 
vison. Establishment of 10 psychiatric social 
workers and County Psychiatric Social Work 
Organiser. Casework consultation with exper. 
psychiatric social workers available for newly 
qualified. P.T.A. quals. and salary. Car allow- 
ance payable. Prescribed conditions. Particulars 
and two referees to County Medical Officer, 
Ref. ‘S,’ 3, 5 and 7 Old Queen St., S.W.1, 
by 20th October (Quote H.444S). 





HARD WORK SECRETARY cum pers. Asst. 
for Admin. Off. Research Organisation 
(Educ.). Varied duties req. nimble mind and 
reas. sh/typ. Com. Sal, abt. £540 p.a. with 3 
wks hols & Savings Club. Please write to: 
NFER 79, Wimpole St., W.1. 








KIVUKONI ADULT RESIDENTIAL COL- 
LEGE, TANGANYIKA, requires (1) PRIN- 
CIPAL, (2) TUTOR. Both posts require 
University degree, experience in adult educa- 
tion, some knowledge of African affairs. Sub- 
jects: Politics, Industrial Relations, Sociology 
or International Affairs, subsidiary Applied 
Economics an advantage. Three-year contracts 
with family passage; Provident Fund. Princi- 
pal’s salary minimum £1,500, Tutor’s minimum 
£1,200. Details available from Secretary, 
Ruskin .Collcge, Oxford, or Secretary, Tan- 
ganyika Education Trust Fund, P.O. Box 
1976, Dar es Salaam. Closing date 15 Novem- 
ber, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Applications are invited Tor: 


(1) THE McCAUGHEY CHAIR OF 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE (vacant on the 
appointment of Professor A. G. 
Mitchell as Deputy Vice-Chancellor). 


(2) THE CHALLIS CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE (vacant on 
the resignation of Professor W. 
Milgate). 


G) THE CHAIR OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE (newly established). 


The salary will be at the rate of 
£A4,250 per annum plus cost of living 
adjustments (at present £A49 per annum). 
There is retirement provision under either 
the Sydney University Professorial Super- 
annuation Scheme or the New South 
Wales State Superannuation Scheme, 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the Uni- 
versity and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a 
house. 

The Senate reserves the right to fill the 
Chairs by invitation. 

Statements of Conditions of Appoint- 
ment and Information for Candidates may 

obtained on application to the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the 
British wealth (Branch Office), 
— House, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on 15th November, 1961. 


——E~ 





Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.1! 
| Yel. REGent 5983/2914 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
The University invites applications for 
the following positions: 


SENIOR LECTURER IN FRENCH 


Applicants should hold at least an 
Honours in French or be graduates 
of a French university. They should have 
experience of teaching French in a Uni- 
versity and must be capable of speaking 
French correctly and fluently and of 
delivering lectures in French as well as in 
English. They should state the field or 
fields of French Literature or language in 
which they are most competent to teach. 

The Department of French provides pass 
courses in French extending over one, 
two or three years of study and a four- 
year Honours course. A “language labora- 
tory” is available and emphasis is placed 
on practical work in French. 


SENIOR LECTURER IN RUSSIAN 


Applicants should hold a University de- 
gc. preferably an Honours degree, with 

ussian as a major subject and should 
have experience of teaching Russian in 
a university. They must give evidence of 
capacity to speak Russian correctly and 
fluently and to deliver lectures in Russian 
as well as in English. 

The appointee will be responsible for 
maugurating the teaching of Russian 
within the University and developing 
courses in the subject. 

The salary range is £A2,520-70-£A2,870. 

The successful applicants will be entitled 
to participate in the benefits available to 
the academic staff which include F.S.S.U, 
type Superannuation, Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 

Additional information on the condi- 
tions of appointment, staffing and activi- 
ties of the Departments, together with 
application forms, will be supplied on re- 
quest to the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 31st October, 1961. 


UNIVERSI1X OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the above-named position for 
which the salary range is £A1,750/75/2,350 
per annum with superannuation similar to 
F.S.S.U. 

Candidates are requested to state in 
their applications the philosophical areas 
in which they are especially interested. 

The appointee will be required, if pos- 
sible, to take up duty by Ist March, 1962. 

It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in applying for the post and a copy 
of the conditions of appointment before 
submitting their applications. This in- 
formation is available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth (Branch Office), Mar!l- 
a? House, Pall Mali, London, 
S.W.1. 


Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 18th November, 1961. 


Continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.; 
] PRIVATE BANKERS } 
Gross Assets exceed £2.500,000 
) Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit 
} Details and Audited Balance Sheet fror: 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments - = 
OANES WON HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON w ‘ 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—conid 





BBC has vacancies in its African | Service (Brit- 
ish subjects only). (a) PRODUCER. Duties in- 
clude writing and producing talks, interviews 
and discussions on a wide variety of subjects, 
particularly current affairs, for programmes 
broadcast to East and West Africa. Candidates 
must have proven writing ability, wide inter- 
ests, particularly in the litical sphere, and 
good general ay 4 of African affairs. Re- 
cent experience in or West Africa desir- 
able. (b) PRODUCER /LANGUAGE SUPER- 
VISOR. Duties include writing, adaptation and 
production of talks and feature programmes, 
language supervision and co-ordination oi 
duties of the Swahili staff engaged on trans- 
lation and broadcasting. Recent experience in 
at least one of the East African Territories and 
Higher Standard Swahili essential. Keen inter- 
est in, and knowledge of, African and inter- 
national affairs. Journalistic and broadcasting 
experience an advantage. Starting salary both 
posts £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
max. p.a. Requests for application 
yon Guaieden addressed envelope, quoting 
reference 61.G.453 Spt., and indicating post 
applied for) should ey = a. 1M mo 
Broadcasting House, within 
five days. 


PERSONAL ASSISTA! ANT (n (male o or female) ‘to 
Director of Advertising Agency. Shorthand, 
typing, knowledge of print, systematic ap- 
— ond versatility are desirable attributes. 
Age ye 1 nee is. 
H.L. P, 33 33 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


SOLICITORS IN PARK LANE, two partners, 
require Assistant Solicitor immediately. 

salary and prospects. Position would suit newly 
qualified solicitor or more experienced man. 
ban Box 373, Reyneil’s, 44 Chancery Lane, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING position 
with good salary required by intelligent and 


personable young lady Solicitor (honours). 
Willing to consider anything. Box No. 8175. 








INVESTMENTS 
Ist and 2nd MORTAGES. —Early decisions. 
Climax :; re High St., 


WES Os19 aioe, KIN 517 





PERSONAL 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANADA LEC- 
TURES. Third series annual lectures, “‘Com- 
munication in the Modern World,”’ Guildhall, 
London, Tuesday, October 3rd. Sir James 





Gray, ‘““‘The Language of the Animals,” 
RRR SE ed 

FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 


Exchages, Stamps, Photography, Booklovers, 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). 


GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue r+ order by post, or visit London’s 
newest toy shop. Galts Dept. S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St., ‘t (behind d Liberty’ 's). 


HYPNOSIS AND psychotherapy for nervous 
conditions, its, personal problems. R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 


—,. REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family we Bx 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in  print-style. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tilly Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 

W.1. MAY 6093. 











SHARES TO BUY 
INTERESTED IN INVESTING? 
LOOKING FOR CAPITAL GAINS? 
G. J. MATSON, ST. IVES 
HUNTINGDON 
“SHARES TO BUY” is published quar- 
terly at 10/- and is packed with valuable 
suggestions. Send 1/- for specimen copy 

post free. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
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SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHAN’S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the a Press 

Available 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


ROYAL JELLY is in the news again. Our old 
customers are not concerned with its news 
value, for having tried it they continue to 
send for it every year at times ot crisis or tor 
a special fillip. We pack it in our own Clover 
Honey and it costs 42s. for a Course. The 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Averay- 
ron, Cardiganshire. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essax 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send theiz new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP 1s now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
remuses) with more space and books. Approx. 
B50 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 
TORY IDEAS—READ CROSSBOW, only 
12/6 p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1. 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. ‘Details: Setogni, WEL 66 55. 
£175 m easy Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—pls Free ‘“‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’’ No Sales—No Fees training. 
Free “Writer’’ subscription; two. free writing 
encyclopedias. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


BUTE. GALLERY. PAUL CHRISTIE paint- 
ings. 3 Bute Street, S. Ken., S.W.7 


HAMPSTEAD PARLIAMENT—the premier 


Mode! Parliament meets every Wednesday 
8 p.m at the Tcwn Hall, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W.3. Details from: Hunter, 156 


Etchingham Park Road, N.3. | f 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


L.C.C. ART EXHIBITION in the Royal 
Festival Hall from 20 September to 5 
October. Features, photographs and models 


of works of art and sculptures commissioned 
by the L.C.C. for civic display. Open daily 
from 5.30 till 10 p.m. Artists and art critics 
particularly welcome. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20th 
CENTURY ART.’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael. Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY 17/18 Old Bond 
St. W:l. (GRO: 6755) ‘“‘THE NEW NEW 
YORK’ SCENE.”’ Daily 10-5, Sat. 10-12. Adm. 
free. From October 5th. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON — 
Public Lectures in various subjects, commenc- 
ing 10 October, will be held es the Autumn 
term in the lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in 
the evening. Admission free and without ticket. 
Full details from Publications Office, University 
College London, Gower St., W.C.1. (Stamped 
envelope required.) 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. 
HYD .3091. Open 10 a. m.-6 p.m., Sats. Oi 
D. m. aD and eunuimmnatd MASTERS. 


MEETINGS 
LISTENING MEETINGS 
Lectures / Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney. 


Horsham Town Hall—8 p.m. Sun. Oct. 8. 
a Town Halli—7.30 p.m. Tues. 


Oct. ‘ 

—- town Hall—7.30 p.m. Mon. 

Saffron Walden Friends House—7.30 p.m. 
Tues. Oct. 24. 

Harrow-Belmont gouty Hall — 7.30 
p.m. Sat. Oct. 

Chelmsford Pane s Restaurant, Duke St. 


—7.§ p.m. Mon. Oct. 30. 
Dorking Masonic Halil—7.30 p.m. Mon. 
Nov. 20. 


and others as arranged. 
Also 
Kensington Central Library—8 p.m. Tues. 
Oct. an experiment in listening 
technique applied to a debate. Subject: 
¢ Bomb. Cygnained by local c. N. D. 


THEATRES 


SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30 Ww. & Ss. 6.15 & 
8.50. The Hilarious review success The Lord 
Chamberlain Regrets. . . “Thunderous 
applause—side-splitting.’’ D.H. 





ACE answers questions schoois, 
universities and all aspects of education and 
Publishes Where? £1 p.a. subscfiption 
visory Centre for Education, Unit i. ve 
Buckingham Street. London. WC.2 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write tor details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godaming, Surrey 


DAVIES'S Training Course (evening) for 
pees TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ITO 
FOREIGNERS, 4th October to 6th Decem- 
ber. Particulars from Davies’ 8, 54 Hyde Park 
Gate, S.W.1 (Knightsbridge 6833). 








FRENCH CONVERSATION classes. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced. All with French 
teachers. Correspondence courses.—MENTOR, 
11 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (opp. 
Garrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044, 


HARPSICHORD. Private tuition in London. 
Write stating previous experience to Box 8186. 


LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbooks to guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which imterested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. —, $s, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E. C.4. . 1910. 


POST AL TUITION for G.C. E., a Univ. 
B.A., B. 











.» B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 'B. D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus, F. W. Shaw Fletcher, 


C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial soles: 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MA 5306 (3 lines). 
11+ NEW COURSES using — ‘methods. 
Send for Free Guide and Tests. Thames 
Tutorial College (Dept. S.3), 40 Russell Street, 
Reading. 


Dept. 











BOOK PLATES 


FREE “CATALOG. Beautiful designs for per- 
sonal use. Special designing too. Address 
Antioch Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
+ engage LSJ members make money this way. 

advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO 8250. NT TN 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


POETS! UNPUBLISHED? “Breakthru.” To- 
morrow’s Verse. Completely new co-operative 
venture (October). Details: Eagle, Densbarn 


Farm, Londfield, Sussex. 


WISCONSIN POETRY MAGAZINE offers 
Five International Poetry Contests and 100 
Dollars prize money. 3s. 6d. p.p. from 37 
Hazel Close, Whitton, Middlesex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“‘You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free bookiet.—The Regency Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


DUPLICATING /TYPING MSS. from 2s. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 


Halstead, Essex. 


DUPLICATING, “verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS / tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 1 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, These typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
wae. Tel. : Wallington 2006. 


SHOPPING BY POST 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, _—— 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2, 





WANTED 
CAMERAS of. ‘quality orgently wanted Send 
details for highest-ever cash offer. CHARLES 
eg LTD., Saitmarket, Glasgow. Phone 





WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amonztillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle, 
Obtainable trom Harrods, London. 


THE ART OF WINE MAKING: write ite tor 

details to Grey Owl Laboratories, Makers of 

— Famous Wine Yeasts, Almondsbury, 
Os 





T. A. LAYTON’S WINE BAR 
Let’s be snobbish: the sort of people 1 have 
educated to like my dry wines, like drink- 
ing by the glass = bar. SO MIGHT 


Examples: Muscadet (8/4), Montilla (ori- 
ginal Spanish bottling (16/6), makes my 
Manzanilla, the driest in London (18/-) 
taste like treacle. 
Come and see if you agree. 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 
WELbeck 8808. 














ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional | “people “cons 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
oon _ Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
ours). 


YOUNG GRADUATE offers share of Flat 
wa to snother bachelor. Box Sau2. 


ACCOMMSBATION WANTED 


DOCTOR /WIFE “SEEK | s.c. urn. flat “London 
one month beg. Nov. Reas. Rent. Box 8208. 


OXFORD GRAD. WORKING Famine Relief 
from mid-Oct. Seeks accom. Oxford. Econ., 
quiet. Box 8184. 


QUIET middle-aged couple urgently want 
pied-a-terre central London, cooking facilities, 
os No week-ends. Willing to baby-sit. Box. 


WANTED. IN EXETER, a self-contained, un- 
furnished flat of two rooms, kitchen and bath, 
sunny and quiet for quiet tenant. Box 8183. 


PROPE ary 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


(one Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


Last suaies the ‘‘Sunday Times’’ censored: 
CRI DE COEUR. Lady, describing herself 
as Geuateetee of seven’’ “‘Whom’”’ she 
writes: “I should hate to see suffer or die 
prematurely & horribly as a result of the 
criminal stupidity of the World’s leading 
politicians. Is there anywhere in these 
islands where they might be safe in the 
event of nuclear war? I thought if any- 
one knew the answer it could be you.”’ If 
any member of the Cabinet, or other of 
our readers, have any suggestions to make 
I will pass them on. ROY BROOKS 


We have around 10,000 applicants and can 

sell any house provided it is in the London 

area. Usual scale commission. We have 4 

flats left in newly converted block 

QUEENSGATE TER. S. KEN from £245 
p.a. prem. fas 7 yrs lse. 


THE H. G. WELLS SOCIETY IS HOLD- 


—= 


THE PROVISION OF MORE AND BET- 
TER HOUSES AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES please come along. I shall be 
speaking and shall try to answer some of 
your questions. (You might care to -hear 
about a friend of mine who has just built 
his own house at a cost of £325—includ- 
ing the septic tank) Roy Brooks. Admis- 
sion free. CONWAY HALL, Thurs. ot - 
at 7. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 
Holborn undgrnd. 








THE LINCOLN GALLERY 
“ART and ENERGY” 


a Schettini retrospective 
8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
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